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TIBET AND PEKING 


The Dalai and Panchen Lamas, who were escorted to 
Peking to attend the first session of the National People’s 
Congress, have left Peking. Accompanied by an entourage 
of about 100 ecclesiastical and lay officials and their fami- 


lies, they were said to be on a tour of China Proper, pre-— 


sumably as part of the programme arranged for them on 
their return journey to Tibet. Their return journey should 
be much less uncomfortable than their long and wearisome 
journey to the Chinese capital, for the new highway from 
Chengtu, via Yaan and Chambo to Lhasa has been com- 
pleted and the other highway driven across north-eastern 
Chinghai and North-eastern Tibet is nearing completion— 
the authorities having ordered work to go on despite the 
appalling severity of the winter in those parts. 


No speeches or special ceremonies accompanied the de- 
parture of the Tibetan leaders such as marked their arrival 
in Lanchow, Sian, and Peking, and no statement has been 
made on the reactions of the Tibetans to this historic visit. 
The young Dalai and Panchen Lamas themselves seemed 
delighted with their reception on their arrival, but the 
broad smiles were the natural responses to the Mongol and 
other Buddhist visitors to the capital who were taken along 


to line the platforms and the exit from the railway station 


in Peking. However, nobody doubts that the young Dalai 
and Panchen Lamas were intensely interested in all they 
saw in China, though no word has ewer been allowed to 
leak out about the attitude of the hard-headed and ex- 
tremely reactionary men around ‘these ancient spiritual 
thrones. Even if they were all prepared to adopt any 
revolutionary reforms suggested, or dictated, by the Chinese 
authorities, they would still have their difficulties, for there 
are several powerful Chinese groups who have a hand in 
Tibetan affairs and they do not always see eye to eye. The 
Chinese Nationalists exaggerate these differences, one au- 
thority saying the various Communist groups are often at 
loggerheads. They consist of the Commissioner, General 
Chang Ching-wu and the socalled “Centralists’” working 
with him. He controls the army of occupation as well as 


represents the Central Government, and is thus more of 


the type of Military Governor-General than the former 


Amban. There is also the Ist Field Army faction under 
the commissar Fan Ming, whose Communist cadres form 
the backbone of the Communist Work Committee in Tibet. 
There is also tthe 2nd Field Army clique, with the Tibet 
Military District Command as its backbone. One of its 
sections is the Sikang-Tibet Highway Engineer Corps Com- 
mand, whose units are said to be made up of ‘“counter- 
revolutionaries” undergoing “reform through labour’’, as 
well as other civil criminals. Foreign Language Institutes 
in this Command are operated by an advisory group which 
is an international Communist agency, and has little to do 
with the Military District Command. This advisory group 
is said to form the backbone of the Special Service Clique 
which has enormous powers in foreign and frontier affairs, 
in Sino-Soviet trade, mineral surveys, etc. The group is 


said to have its headquarters in Lhasa, and to have a staff 


of 50 Russians, of whom the chief is the 50-year-old Rus- 
sian officer, whose name.rendered from the Chinese seems 
to be Chilitev, who formerly served with the 2nd Field 
Army. There are clearly strong resemblances in the Chinese 


organization both to the revolutionary Soviet forms and 


also to the organizations of the Japanese in the occupied 
areas of East Asia during the last war. 


The unprecedented visit of both the Dalai Lama and 
the Panchen Lama to Peking was one of the most striking 
demonstrations of the recovery of Chinese imperialist power 
and prestige in the outer dominions. The former Panchen 
Lama was the last to visit China, and he came as an elderly 
priest who had been virtually expelled by the Dalai Lama. 
His very presence as he wandered back and forth in China 


and Mongolia was proof of China’s weakness and inability 


to do anything to assist the dignitary in his painful exile. 
This year both the young heads of the Lamaist Church and 
of the Government were together in the capital. Their 
trip must have been an arduous one, for the new highway 
the Chinese are driving through to Lhasa is only partially 


‘ 
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completed and much damage must have been _ sustained 
during the summer as a result of the unprecedented rains, 
which created disastrous floods in Tibet as well as in China, 
India, and Persia. But they are young and impressionable 
and they probably looked upon the journey as any spirited 
young men would—as a high adventure, even though they 
would probably have preferred to delay it for a few years 
if their “guardians” had not so eagerly pressed for their 
visit to the capital of the “motherland.” The entourage of 
the two great Lamas are no doubt much less impressionable, 
and there is bound later on to be considerable controversy 
between the pro-Chinese advisers who are well disposed to- 
ward reform and others who are afraid of it and of its 
consequences to their religion and their power. 


The two parties travelled by different routes, one pro- 


ceeding via Lanchow and the other via Chengtu, but both. 


met at Sian, where the Panchen Lama greeted the Dalai 
as the latter arrived by aircraft from Chengtu accompanied 
by General Chang Ching-wu. The banquet that followed 
was quite an historic occasion, and must have reminded the 
historically-minded in Sian of the fact that this locality 
was once the centre of Chinese imperial power, though the 
glory of Chang-an has departed. It was Peking which de- 
monstrated by their presence the strengthening of national 
unity and “the close unity of all the minority nationalities 
of China and among the Tibetan people themselves.” 


Peking announced cn August 10 that a Tibetan delega- 
tion headed by Kaloon Sukang Wangchingkelai, of the 
“Tibet Local Government,” was en route to Peking to attend 
the National Day celebrations on October first. The dele- 
gation actually l@ft Lhasa on August 5 and consisted of 
more than 40 ecclesiastical and temporal officials, headmen, 
peasants, and herdsmen, together with a Tibetan song-and- 
dance troupe. Though it had earlier been reported that 
both the Dalai and the Panchen Lamas were intending to 


proceed to Peking, this message did not mention them at 
all. 


On the third anniversary of the Sino-Tibetan agree- 
ment an article appeared in the Peking People’s Daily by 
the Chinese Representative in Tibet, Change Ching-wu, who 
alieged that “‘great improvements” had taken place in the 
relations between the Chinese and Tibetans and among the 
Tibetan people themselves, and that this improvement is 
constant. Misunderstandings which were the legacy of 
former misrule were being “removed day by day.’ Dele- 
gates from Tibet who had visited China gained a deeper 
understanding of the “love and interest of Mao Tse-tung 
for the Tibetan people” while personnel of the PLA sent 
to Tibet had faithfully carried out the agreement on the 
instructions cf Chairman Mao and had respected the religious 
customs, beliefs and habits of the Tibetan people. ‘Their 
exemplary behaviour has helped the Tibetans to cultivate a 
greater awareness of the correctness and significance of the 
national policy of the Central People’s Government.” The 
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CCP, he said, had adhered to the position of long-term unity 
and co-operation, and mutual confidence had been well shown 
in foreign affairs, notably the incorporation of the former 
Foreign Affairs Bureau of Tibet into the office of the As- 
sistant for Foreign Affairs of the representative of the CPG 
in Lhasa. He described the agreement with India as “a 
big victory for China’s foreign policy of peace,” and another 
important achievement in carrying out the agreement on 
unification of the country and uniting the Tibetan and 
Chinese peoples. | 
Many achievements were alleged to have been made 
in the political, economic and cultural fields. The “Local 
Government of Tibet’’ had held conferences for the carrying 
out of reforms, had taken measures on the reduction of 
debts and taxation and was carrying out the study of 
various reforms. Banks and trading companies (presumably 
Chinese) had been set up in various places in Tibet. Bank 


loans had been issued to peasants without interest and to. 


handicraftsmen and merchants at low interest. PLA units 
in Tibet had reclaimed waste land and engaged in produc- 
tion. They have helped the Tibetans build water conser- 
vancy projects and open agricultural and animal husbandry 
experimental stations. They had also introduced better 
tools and farming methods and good strains of seeds to 
raise output. “All this has played an important part in 
stabilising finances and prices, developing domestic and 
fore'gn trade, improving agriculturé, animal husbandry and 
handicrafts in Tibet and meeting the needs of the Tibetan 
seople.” The Sikang-Tibet highway, now being built at full 
speed, is of great importance for the gradual advance of 
the Tibetans, said the Peking representative. The CPG 
helped Tibetans to establish primary schools in Lhasa, Shi- 
gatse, Gyantse, and other places. More than a thousand 
Tibetan children now have the chance to go ‘to school. 
Many Tibetan youths have been sent to Peking and Chengtu 
This, he alleges, is a good beginning for the 
development of the Tibetan language and for the training 
of Tibetan cadres and youngsters to build up a new Tibet. 
Hospitals and clinics have also been set up in the centres 
named and medical teams sent out to tour the area. Over 
250,000 sick calls were handled free of charge by the hos- 
pitais and clinics last year. These achievements, according 
to the propagandist Mr. Chang, are “only the beginning of 
the glorious and arduous task of building the new Tibet and 
strengthening the defence of our Motherland.” Acting in 
accordance with the agreement, the maximum efforts will 
be made to train Tibetan personnel and carry out China’s 
work in the Tibet Region to the stage of national regional 
autonomy, so that Tibetans can realise their right to be 
masters of their region. Step by step the political, econo- 
mic, cultural and educational development of the Tibetan 
people should be promoted and the material and cultural 
life of the people be improved. “We will work actively 
and march forward steadily to build a prosperous and happy 
Tibet,’ the Chinese Governor of Tibet affirms. 


CHINESE MEDICINE AND THE COMMUNISTS 


The Communist Party leaders and the Western-trained 
doctors in China are at loggerheads over the role of the 
“native doctors, whom the modern medicoes consider as 
Guacks or worse. The real trouble, however, is exposed by 
the simple statement that these doctors “overlooked the fact 


that the broad masses are in need of herb medicine’—though 
it is not added, as it should have been, that over a vast area 
of the country the peasants have no choice in the matter. 
They have to consult the ancient practitioner or do without 
advice altogether, because the Party activists have expelled 
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all the mission doctors and left many of the hospitals with- 
out any medical staff at all. In any case there were never 
nearly enough doctors even to serve the large, modern cities 
and industrial and mining areas—which now have first 
choice—let alone the vast interior. 


The Party hierarchy now make a virtue of necessity. 
They claim that the CCP and the People’s Government have 
“always” attached importance to the cultural legacy of the 
country, and that their policy towards Chinese medicine had 
“always been correct.” As to that, the whole world knows 
of the wonderful work »f the Canadian doctor Bethune with 
the Reds in Yenan. But nobody ever heard of any native 
doctor in any way similarly regarded by the Communists or 
even consulted by the top men. 


It is strange indeed, in this age of anti-biotics, isotopes 
and synthetic drugs of all types to find anybody, aspiring 
to revolutionary advances in their own way of life, electing 
to go back like this. Nor will the modern doctors be the more 
disposed to obey the Government’s dictates to co-operate in 
this new policy after the opprobrious terms in which Peking 
referred to their natural prejudice. It may be that some- 
thing is to be learned from the secrets of the herbalists and 
the acupuncture practitioners, though modern medicine is 
supposed to have taken all herbal knowledge into its purview 
and even to have substituted synthetic and far more effec- 
tive remedies for even the best of the old nostrums. 


Nevertheless, it is unlikely that there exists anywhere 
else in the world such a wealth of knowledge and lore in 
such matters as in China—except perhaps in India. It is 
only in recent years that mission doctors in Northern Shansi 


discovered the properties of the Ephedrin plant which the 


herbial doctors were using, and it became such a specific for 
asthma and similar troubles in the West that a large export 
trade in the plant developed in North China. But normal 


research methods ought to be able to take care of this aspect 


of the problem. What is toward this is a large-scale attempt 
by the Government to remedy the results of its own hostility 
by inducing overworked Western-trained doctors to take in 
the native doctors and teach them modern methods and in- 
deed make real doctors of them after a fashion. Their use- 
fulness would doubtless be greatly increased even if these 
native doctors acquired nothing much more than the ex- 
pertise (and elementary hygiene) of first-aid workers. 


Certainly there is rich experience in Chinese medicine, 


and part is genuine enough, however corrupt it has become 
in recent years. It is not a bad idea to compel doctors of 
the Western school to make “a_ serious study” of Chinese 
medicine. It is admitted in an editorial in the People’s 
Daily that ‘the stupendous task of bringing into play the 
medical legacy of@the country” can be gradually accomplish- 
ed only through long periods of ‘‘co-operation” between the 
two schools. The only drawback in the “proven efficacy” of 
Chinese medicine is the lack of scientific systematization of 
theories and the lack of a reliable method for laboratory 
analysis and scientific examination. “The fundamental pro- 
blem of promoting the nation’s medical legacy, therefore,” 
say the Communist doctrinaires through the People’s Daily, 
“lies in the gradual integration, through serious study and 
practice, of Chinese medicine with the theories of modern 
science, and on this basis to standardize the theories of 
Chinese medicine and summarize its clinical experiences, 
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absorb its essence, and discard its residue, so that it can 
gradually be combined with modern medical science and 
form an important part of it. We should establish such 
a modern medical science as reflects upon the geographical 
and climatic characteristics of China, the special nature of 
medicinal herbs and the special characteristics in life and 
labour of the people of all nationalities.” | 


In this matter the Chinese have gone quite outside the 
book according to Stalin and the Soviet Union and it is 
almost certain there will be serious trouble about it, though 
there is much that can be done of value to both if the will 
and the ability exists. The modern Western school will re- 
gard the experiment with great distaste and perhaps with 
open or covert hostility. Nor is it at all likely that the 
results will be commensurate with the upset it will. cer- 
tainly occasion. The main thing is first to try and find 
some method whereby each can help the _ other without 
ideological hindrances or, for that matter, ideological spurs. 
In the west the herbalist has practically disappeared. They 
are rarer than vegetarians. Much of what they learnt is 
to be found in books—especially the knowledge of plants and 
herbs. But this kind of medical practice, if not under legal 
ban, is practically extinct—and is looked upon almost in the 


light of the incantations of witch-doctors in “darkest 
Africa.”’ 


It is significant that the Minister of Health (Mrs. Li 
Teh-chuan) concentrated on modern health and prevention 
work in terms familiar to any Western audience—of vac- 
cination and inoculations and of sanitation and_ similar 
measures now commonplace in the West as well as of the 
more dangerous epidemic diseases which used _ to rage 
throughout the land under the old native medicinal dispen- 
sation. It knew nothing of inoculation against cholera, 
small-pox, bubonic and pneumonic plague which has brought 
down the incidence of these diseases in a spectacular fashion 


in modern times: not by old and futile measures but by the 
modern preventive methods. 


It is true that the Minister did reproach the country 
for its indifferent attitude towards the native medicine, and 
added that “the large strength of native medicine and the 
great role played by the native doctors in the people’s health 


work had not been well recognised; on the contrary there 


prevailed an incorrect attitude of contempt, prejudice and 
antagonism towards native medicine.’ The Minister did 
say, however, that there are now, throughout the country 31 
medical and pharmacological colleges, with over 29,000 
students, and 220 secondary medical and _ pharmacological 
schools, with over 47,000 students. Graduates from these 
since the liberation had exceeded the total of such graduates 
under the old order. Future health work policy, she said, is 
still based on the four principles: “to serve the workers, 
peasants and soldiers; to aim chiefly at prevention; to 
unite the strength of native and western medicine; and to 
integrate the health work with the mass movement.” The 
foremost tasks for the present are to improve the work of 
industrial health and urban medical work, and to develop, 
step by step (which means very slowly) rural health work 
in the course of the mutual aid and co-operative movement. 
as well as to continue vigorous efforts to train medical, phar- 
macological and health personnel, with emphasis’ in the 


future on the successful conduct of the higher medical 
education. 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. KANN 


General Motors 


On November 23, 1954, G. M. celebrated with just 
pride the birth of its 50 millionth baby, a Chevrolet motor 
car. This remarkable incident coincided with the existence 
cf G.M. for 46 years. General Motors was organized on 
September 16, 1908, and in the first 32 years produced 25 
million vehicles. The second 25 million was turned out in 
less than half the time. This notwithstanding the fact that 
there was no civilian production during world war II. 


Included in the 50 million vehicles produced by General 
Motors in its first 46 years were 15 makes of passenger 
cars, four makes of trucks, and some tractors. Of these, 
only the famous G. M. five—Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
Buick and Cadillac—remain amongst the passenger cars. 
Gone from the passenger car field are such former G. M. 
makes as Oakland, Viking, Marquette, La Salle, Cartercar, 
Elmore, Randolph, Welch, Scripps-Booth and Sheridan. But 
these brands just enumerated totalled only 74,179 out of 
today’s 50 million. Percentage-wise, Chevrolet leads_ all 
other G.M. automotive divisions put together, for this 
brand turned out 29 369,997 cars and trucks, or 58.7% of 
the total. 


Buick with 7,673,286 passenger cars, or 15.3% of the 

ig comes second. The others in order are Pontiac— 

5,680,714 vehicles or 11.4%; Oldsmobile—4,512,911 vehicles 
or 9%; Cadillac—1,492,164 3%. 


Since 1935 G.M. has an assembly plant at Los Angeles, 
and since then about 1 miilion cars have been assembled 
there. For 46 years M.G. has owned as a special division 
the famous Fisher Body Plant. The 50 millionth car now 
produced (Chevrolet make) will be gold-plated as a special 
and proud souvenir of a memorable event. Of the total 
cars manufactured by G.M. as many as 22 million cars and 
trucks are estimated by the company to be still on the road. 
On the 1954 cars, G.M. was first to introduce the panoramic 
wind-shield, being first in the field. 


Buick announces price cuts ranging from $140 to $464 
in the suggested delivery prices of its 1955 models on the 
Pacific Coast. Power steering has been reduced from $125 
to $100. Oldsmobile engineers have combined the headlight 
switch with the manual- Operation control switch of Au- 
trenic-Kye autcmatic headlight control in 1955. This per- 
mits the driver to have either control at his option by means 
of a single switch. 


November 23 was a great holiday for Flint in Michigan; 
on that day G.M. held open house in all their factories and 
blayed host to friends and families of its 475,000 employees. 
G.M. has altogether 121 plants where the principal parts of 
motor vehicles are manufactured. for its own account. But, 
besides, the corporation buys from 21,000 direct suppliers 
such articles which does not produce itself. It is allied with 
18,000 appointed car dealers who, in~ turn, 
200,000 employees. 


Nowadays, when airconditioning plays such an impor- 
tant role, Oldsmobile features improved temperature control 
inside the car and concentrates the installation under the 
hood. This new system, optional at extra cost on the 1955 
Oldsmobiles, distributes the fresh air through the car in- 
tericr from three vents on the instrument panel. 


employ about 


(Les Angeles) 


G.M. has 87,280,000 common shares outstanding, held by 
500,000 stockholders. On November 24 same were quoted 
in New York at 923. Besides, there were 1,836,000 cum. 
pfd. shares $5 (no par), and 1,000,000 (no par) $3.75 cum. 
pfd. shares outstanding. 


Considering Trade Barriers 


Amongst the vital economic problems for the United 
States are expansion of foreign trade and suitable overseas 
investments. The removal of trade barriers to the expansion 
of trade is capable of opening a new age of peace and mutual 
economic gains, writes the New York Times of November 14. 


An important contribution toward this goal will be made 
by the 41st National Foreign Trade Convention which met 
in New York in the third November week. More than 2,000 
delegates from all parts of the country will take part under 
the sponsorship of the National Foreign Trade Council. 
Large and small business concerns will participate in the 
deliberations. Their interest in expanding markets for ex- 
ports and private investment will reflect America’s stake in 
overseas commerce. 


America is the largest foveien trader with bunort. export 
volume running at about $25 billion a year. Since world war 
II the United States has become increasingly dependent on its 
foreign trade. It is the main source of private capital need- 
ed abroad and prime market for the rest of the world. It 
needs trade for its surplus production, being also dependent 
upon a huge quantity of imported commodities. The Con- 
vention also will be attended by representatives of many 
foreign nations. Special luncheon sessions will be devoted on 
successive days to Latin America, the Far East and Europe. 
Leading bank officials will be on the speakers list. 


The keynote address will be délivered by Allan Sproul, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. The 
final World Trade Dinner Session will be addressed by 
Howard C. Sheperd, chairman of the Board of the National 
City Bank of New York. ° 


Considered from a broad point of view there is a general 
trend toward return to normal conditions under which pri- 
vate financing can play a practical part in solving interna- 
tional ‘economic problems. While many world areas still are 
in want of special assistance, the fiscal position of Western 
European countries as a whole is encouraging. This has 
improved prospects for return to convertibility, or free inter- 
change of currencies. 


One of the Convention’s most important products will 
be its traditional “Final Declaration”, representing the com- 
posite views of delegates. This will be specially timely, since 
the moderately liberal trade and tariff proposals of President 
Eisenhower are a major item on the agenda of the new Con- 
gress, The Convention will devote sessions to international 
finance, merchandizing, transportation, insurance, foreign in- 
vestments and current trade problems. There will be parti- 
cular. interest in the creation of facilities for government 
credit to give American exporters a better competitive posi- 
tion in such districts as Latin America. Such a program has 
just been initiated by the Export-Import Bank. Joint action 
by the Government and private banks also is expected to 
develop. 
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- The first luncheon session will be addressed by H. A. 
Driscoll, vice-President of the First National Bank of Boston 
stationed in Buenos Aires. Robert Murphy, Deputy Under- 


Secretary of State for Political Affairs, will address the Far» 


East luncheon. He is expected to give some clue to deve- 
loping American policy on assistance to Southeast Asia and 
trade expansion for Japan. The luncheon devoted to Europe 
will hear Robert Marjolin, retiring secretary-general of the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 


Items of General Interest 


Returning from a four months trip to various Latin 
American countries undertaken as advisor to the Foreign 
Operations Administration, Dr. Arthur N. Young stressed 
that danger of currency inflation is still a serious obstacle 
to U.S.A. private investments in those countries. E'ven with 
the danger of inflation, Dr. Young states, U.S. investments 
from private sources are growing at the rate of about 
$500,000,000 a year. He estimates total U.S.A. private in- 
vestments in Latin America at about $6 billion, or 40% of 
all private American investments abroad. 


Eastman Kodak Co. -justly is rated amongst the blue. 


chips. Until recently its quarterly dividend was 45 cents. 
Now it pays 50 cents per quarter, together with an extra 
of 20 cents, plus a 5% stock dividend. The stock dividend 
means $330 for a holder of 100 shares. Finally, there will 
be a wage dividend amounting to $28,500,000, to be shared 
next March by more than 53,000 Eastman employees in 
U.S.A. 


The inauguration of ihe flight from Los Angeles to 
Copenhagen (and vice-versa) took place on November 15 
and proved a complete success. The trip via the Arctic, 
with stops in Canada and Greenland, takes about 25 hours. 
The distance is about 1,000 miles shorter than from Los 
Angeles,-via New York, to Scandinavia. At a recent dinner 
given by the local Chamber of Commerce for the dignitaries 
from the Scandinavian countries making the first trip, the 
chairman forecast that soon the major American airlines are 
likely to avail themselves of the new route. It is expected 


that with the acquisition of faster planes the trip will be- 
come feasible in 20 hours. 


E. C. Robins, boss of a chemical plant at Richmond 


—(Va.), took his 100 employees for an all-expense-paid four 


days vacation to Florida, closing down the factory.for the 
brief interlude. This is the third time Robins acted in the 
same manner. He chartered three coaches on a railroad stream- 
liner and had rooms reserved at a swank Miami Beach hotel. 
Each of the 100 employees was given a $100 check for 
spending money; Robins paid the railway fare and the hotel 
bill. Apart from sight-seeing there will be a cocktail party, 
at which occasion every employee will have two drinks paid. 
Robins gives his workers turkeys at Thanksgiving, hams at 
Easter, and bonuses from time to time. 
tions. This is America. 


An important mineral discovery in Southwestern 


Labrador resulted in a possible find of a billion tons of iron 


ore. This may prove the largest single deposit of its kind 
in the world. The iron ore mine is being developed by 
Canadian Javelin, Ltd., who spent about $1,000,000 in pre- 
liminary exploration; it hopes to ship the first ore by late 
1956. The company’s drilling program so far has establish- 
ed 468,000,000 tons of ore proven, and at least 694,000,000 
further tons are indicated. The ore has an average grade 
of about 36% iron. It can be mined by open-pit methods 
with the sandy overburden averaging 13 feet in depth. 


South American currencies continue weak. Chile de- 
valued its peso, and the Brazilian cruzeiro is at a new low 


Perfect labor rela- 


Latin-American economic wants. 
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in the free market. This in face of the fact that Chile 
obtains good prices for its copper, while Brazil has enjoyed 
special benefit from record coffee prices. 


October imports, expressed in dollar volume, into 
America aggregated $781 million; this means 16% beneath 
the corresponding month of 1953. 


On November 23th industrial Dow Jones averages 
overstepped the notoriously highs of 1929; _ these 
latter were 381.17, while now we witnessed 382.74, with an 
appreciable advance on the following day. The railroads 
average on the same day was 130.386, which is substantially 


under the record peak of 189.11 established early in 
September of 1929. 


In former reports I have pointed out that no valid com- 
parison exists between 1929:and 1954, and I provided the 
numerous reasons for this fact. Here I might add furtner 
factors, notably: of the 1500 common stocks quoted on the 
New York Stock Exchange today there are numerous cate- 
gories which were unknown in 1929, e.g., uranium, radar, 
electronics, T.V., anti-biotics, etc. These and kindred in- 
dustries did not exist then. And it goes without saying that 
in another 25 years from now one will meet stocks quoted 
pertaining to an entirely new domain, not thought of today. 


Home building continues to boom. October starts were 
106,000, which means 18% above a year earlier. The 10- 
months’ total (1,016,000) is up 6%. Steel operations have 
risen from their low of 62% of capacity to nearly 80% by 
the close of November. Cash dividends paid out in Octo- 
ber ($594,000,000) were 73% larger than in October, 1953. 


Pennsylvania Railroad reports net income for the first 
10 months at $2,856,000 or 21 cents a share, against 31,472,- 
000 dollars, or $2.39 a share in the comparable period last 
year. 

CIO Prestdent Reuther has served notice that auto- 
workers will be prepared to strike next year, if necessary, 
to obtain pay-rises and guaranteed annual wage when the five- 
year contract with major car makers expires. Union mem- 
bers are to be asked fora boost in monthly dues from $2.50 
to $7.50 to build up a $25 million strike fund. Companies 
are expected to resist annual wage demands strongly, but 
the Union will probably win some sort of company financed 


unemployment fund when the smoke has cleared, says 
United Business Service. 


During the last November week representatives of the 
Latin American countries discussed projects for a large 
inter-American bank to finance their economic development. 
The originator of the plan is Chile, supported by a majority 
of 21 nations represented at the Inter-American Economic 
Conference in session in Brazil. Seemingly the United 
States is not in favor of the project. But the Latin Ameri- 
cans claim they will procure the needful capital if U.S.A. 
does not chose to come along. The American Secretary of 
the Treasury, George Humphrey, expressed the view that 
the existing Import-Export Bank, the World Bank and the 
proposed International Finance Corporation, plus private in- 
vestments, are capable of supplying ample resources to meet 
Chile’s delegate contended 
that Latin-American countries hold between 3 and 6 billion 
dollars in bank reserves which they could employ to 
ameliorate and improve their backward economies. Argen- 
tina and Cuba supported the scheme. 


In face of adverse prognostications the year 1954 will 
be the second best on record so far as business activities are 
concerned. Total output of goods and_ services will be 
nearly 356 billion dollars. This compares with $365 billion 
for the year 1953 and $346 billion for 1952. 


Highway construction in 1955 is expected to cost $4.2 
billion which will exceed 1954’s total by 18%. 


; 
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Sir Stamford Raffles recognised to the full the oppor- 
tunity of developing Singapore as a centre of commerce. 
It had an excellent sheltered harbour at the mouth of the 
Singapore River. It gave safety from pirates. It was a 
free port in the centre of an area rich in tropical produce 
which the Dutch had contrived to hold in monopoly. It 
was a convenient staging post for the ships to China. And 
to these natural assets, Raffles added the fruits of his 
policy of freedom of access and settlement for all merchants 
of all races who sought a base for fair and peaceful trade. 


80 miles north of the Equator, this small island of 217 
square miles, roughly the size of the Isle of Man, has a 
tctal population of 1,147,364 of which 76% are Chinese, 
12% are Malaysian, 8% are Indians and Pakistanis, and 
4% Europeans, Eurasians and others. The harmony of the 
racial tributaries to the main stream of the vivid life of 
Singapore is symbolised by the varied costumes in any 
street at any time. 50% of its population is 21 or under; 
this is a measure of the potential social vitality ane pro- 
ductive power of the Colony. 


In form, Singapore is a Crown Colony, but since 1946, 
it has developed smoothly and confidently towards self- 
government. Its present Legislative Council has 25 mem- 
bers—with an unofficial majority, though an eiected minority 
of one. The Governor is President. The Deputy President 
is an unofficial elected member elected by the unofficial. 
members themselves. Nine members are officials and four 
are unofficials ncminated by the Governor to ensure a more 
representative Council. 


Of the 12 elected members, there are elected severally 
by the Singapore, Chinese and Indian Chambers of: Com- 
merce, and nine from single-member territorial constituen- 
cies covering the main island and the adjacent islands. The 
franchise is open to all British subjects (which includes all 
born in Singapore, the Federation of Malaya and the British 
territories in Borneo) over 21 with a three years residential 
qualification, but with disqualification by sex, literacy or 
property. 


The Executive Council of 12 includes six officials and 
six unofficials, two of whom are elected by the unofficial 
members of the Legislative Council. The City, which re- 
ceived its Royal Charter in 1951, has a Council of 27 
unofficials, of whom 18 are elected, three each in the six 
City Wards which coincide with the. Legislative Council 
constituency boundaries in the City area. 


This constitution will be replaced in 1955 by the new 
constitution recommended by the Constitutional Commis- 
sion of which Sir George Rendel was Chairman and all 
the eight members were Legislative Councillors. Presided 
over by a Speaker, there will be an Assembly of 32 with 
25 elected members, four nominated unofficials, and the 
Chief Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial 
Secretary as ex-officio official members. Based on_ the 
majcrity party or group of parties, this Assembly will be 
a Council of Ministers of nine, six elected members and 
the three ex-officio members. They will be a “Cabinet” 
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“with collective responsibility for the affairs of the Colony, 


except for foreign affairs, defence and internal security. 


Singapore is the commercial capital of South East 
Asia. Built as a centre of entrepot trade for South East 
Asia, it is also the greatest port of Malaya, handling 72% 
of the imports and 69% of the exports of the Federation 
of Malaya. In 1953, 53,255 merchant ships of a net ton- 
nage of 46,233,529 tons entered and cleared’ the _ port. 
Through the port in 1953 passed 6,587,247 tons of cargo 
in ships of 41 major shipping lines. Ships can anchor in 
the shelter of the roads where 42% of the traffic is handled, 
or go alongside the 23 miles of wharves of the Singapore 
Harbour Board, with its 40 acres of godown space, and its 
increasingly mechanised handling of goods. 


The Harbour Board is extending its dry-docking faci- | 


lities. It has five docks, the largest of which can take 
ships up to 850 ft. in length, A new “Queens Dock’ is 
being built at a cost of $1,000,000. The same standard 
of facilities is being built for air traffic. 
ternational lines already call at Kallang Airport. A new 
international airport is now being built with a run-way 
of 8,000 ft. 
the airport will be in use by June 1955. 


While commerce dominates Singapore’s economic life, 


Eight major in- | 


Construction is ahead of the time- table, and | 


new secondary industries are being developed—aluminium 
| 


goods, drinks, oils and soaps, rubber, textiles, plywood, 
fruit, rattan, electric batteries, metal boxes, boat- 
building. 


The armed Services which employ 1/6 of the manual 
labour, play, in this strategic centre, an important part of 
the island’s economy. 


With a population growing at a rate estimated to reach 
2,000,000 in 1972, and half of whom are at present 21 
or under, the demands for social services are the Colony’s 
greatest challenge. Houses, schools, hospitals, services must 
expand together competing for funds, material and trained 
staff. But there is visible sign of rapid expansion. 


The Colony’s Budget has trebled in five years with 
sound reserves still maintained. 
houses, a record among the best in the U.K. and the U.S.A. 


increased 
New ex- 


Out-patient attendances in hospitals have 
from 80,000 before the war to 1,000,000 today. 


tensions and clinics are being completed, and the rural | 


health service is already the best in Asia. 


New secondary and primary schools are being built and 
179,000 children are now in school: a new Teachers’ Train- 
ing College is being built: and legislation is in progress 
for a Polytechnic, while the Nanyang University will add 
to the University education already provided by the Univer- 
sity of Malaya. 
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SINGAPORE 


By Mr. F. L. Lane 


In January 1819 Raffles, having considered for some 
time the establishment of a British settlement at the 
southern end of the Malacca Straits as a counter to Dutch 
activities in the Rhio Archipelago, wrote to Adam, Chief 
Secretary to the Governor General of India, of his plans, 
saying: “The Island of Singapore....has on its Southern 
shores and by means of the several smaller islands which 
lie off it, excellent anchorage... ,and seems in every respect 
most peculiarly adapted for our object. Its position in the 


Straits of Singapore is far more convenient and command- | 


ing than even Rhio, for our China trade passing down the 
Straits of Malacca, and every native vessel that sails through 
the Straits of Rhio must pass in sight of it.” 
month, Raffles issued in Penang the following instructions 
to Major Farquhar: “You will immediately embark on the 
brig ‘Ganges’ and proceed to the Straits of Singapore.... 
having ascertained the capability of Singapore and its vici- 
nity and the result being satisfactory, you will make such 
arrangements for securing to us the eventual command of 
that important station as circumstances, ,..may dictate.” 


These two extracts from the late Mr. Wurtzburg’s 
recent book “Raffles of the Eastern Isles’ emphasise that 
the initial reason for Singapore’s existence was directly con- 


nected with shipping: shipping has been of prime importance. 
to Singapore ever since, and will so remain for as long as 


Singapore as. we know it exists. 


The clarity with which Raffles saw the importance of 
Singapore’s position astride the sea route between China 


development as the main entrepot centre for the surrounding 


areas, but Raffles’ vision has depended, for its translation 
into the thriving entity which is modern Singapore, to no 


little extent on the facilities provided by the ocean and 
coastal shipping around which the port of Singapore has 
developed over the last 185 years—for all the complicated 
processes which culminate in the production of a sheet of 
crepe rubber, an ingot of Straits tin, or a ton of Malayan 
palm oil, would be so much wasted effort were it not for 


the presence of shipping ready to transport the finished 
article to wherever it is needed. 


In any industry the search for more efficient and 
cheaper working processes is continuous: shipping is no ex- 
ception and two significant developments in that direction 
have occurred in Singapore since 1945. One is the pro- 
gress being made in the mechanisation of the cargo handling 
facilities of the Singapore Harbour Board. The number of 


12.000 vessels using the port has been running at a consistently 


high figure—no less than 4,045 vessels used the Board’s 
wharves during the year ended last June, and the demand 
for working berths has in consequence been considerable. 


If the port is to retain its trade, that demand must be 
met. 


Later that ' 


Added to this is the fact that building costs for all 
vessels have risen by around four times since the war— 
and you will appreciate how vital it is to the shipowner 
that port delays which are non-revenue earning should be 
reduced to the minimum. ,It is, therefore, a matter of com- 
mon interest both to the Port Authorities and to _ ship- 
owners that the working of cargo should be as rapid as 
pessible, and the increased use of mechanical equipment is 
one of the ways this is being achieved. 

The second development has been the increasing use 
of ships’ deep tanks for the carriage of cargoes in liquid 
form, those which concern this country in particular being 
latex, palm oil and coconut oil. 

Arising from Singapore’s position as a major port on 
many of the world’s main sea routes, one is perhaps in- 
clined to regard Singapore’s shipping as mainly ocean ship- 
ping only: this is far from being the case, and _ locally- 
owned coastal and inter-island shipping is an essential part 
of the overall picture. It is this which brings into Singa- 
pore either for consumption here or for processing and 
final export, much of the local produce from the _ small 
swallow-draft coastal and river ports in the surrounding 
areas. The craft employed in this trade are more varied 
than their deep-sea counterparts—they may be tongkangs, 
gaily coloured Palaris from Macassar and the Celebes, or 
the varied types of coasters or ocean-going lighters. Apart 
from the cargo they carry, many of these local vessels 
provide the often overlooked facility of cheap deck pas- 
sages between isolated outports, in the absence of which 
such scattered communities would find the business of mov- 
ing about tedious and difficult. 

Taken as a whole, communication services provide more 
employment in the Colony than any other category of in- 
dustry and of the communication services, the ramifications 
of the shipping industry are certainly the most extensive— 
for, apart from crews and other staff directly employed 
by the shipping companies, shipping provides employment 
here for a phenomenal number of other people—port offi- 
cials, marine health and preventive, Harbour Board em- 
ployees, dockyard and slipway staff, surveyors, stevedores, 
lighter and sampan men, launch crews, ships’ chandlers, to 
mention only some. As a result of the collective efforts of 
these and others, no less than 26,644 vessels of all sorts 
were given port clearances from Singapore last year. 

The future ability of the shipping industry to support 
such a mass of people depends on Singapore continuing to 
attract sufficient trade to her shores—the necessity for this 
is in fact vital to Singapore’s very existence—but without 
the facilities provided by the ships—large and small—which 
use this port, it would be impossible to achieve this object. 
The responsibility which rests on the shipping services in 


the economy of Singapore is therefore considerable and 
very real. 


REPORTS FROM SINGAPORE 


Population Growth 


So long as Singapore’s birth rate continues to exceed 
its death rate by four, it will be physically impossible to 


build healthy homes fast enough to house the rapidly in- 


creasing population, according to the Director of Medical 
Services, Dr. R. H. Bland. Population’ and tuberculosis are 
the two biggest medical problems in Singapore. The present 
over-crowding in Singapore is likely to continue for a long 
time. Over-crowding produces conditions which favour the 


| 
| 
| 
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spread of disease, particularly T.B. and over-crowding also 
tends to increase the birth rate. “We cannot introduce 
birth control teaching unless the public wants us to and 
large sections are opposed to it on principle. The Family 
Planning Association is able to cope efficiently with all those 
who voluntarily seek such advice at present.’”” While Singa- 
pore’s birth rate last year was the highest on record, its 
death rate was the lowest. The birth rate in 1953 reached 
48.68 per 1,000 of population, compared with 47.53 in 1952 
and 45.89 in 1947. The total number of births last year 
was 54,562. 
with 11.20 in 1952 and 13.384 in 1947. Total deaths last 
year were 11.556. Dr. Bland said that even at present 
birth rates (and, in fact, the rate is increasing each year), 
the population would double itself in 20 years from now. 
“This birth rate means,” he added, “‘that we would have 
to supply an additional 250 hospital beds every year. But 
for the present we have to give priority to training staff 
because it is useless to build more hospitals and supply 
more beds until we have people to staff them.” 


Natural Rubber Future 


Although rubber has its problems natural rubber still 
has a great future provided it can maintain its competitive 
position, according to Mr. I. G. Salmond, Chairman of the 
Singapore Chamber of Commerce Rubber Association. Many 
hundreds of thousands of tons of rubber pass annually 
through the port of Singapore. The greater proportion of 
rubber imported into Singapore has to be regraded by ex- 
perts in packers’ godowns, or processed—that is, remilled— 
into grades acceptable to consumers in the world’s terminal 
markets. Smallholders, particularly, and dealer-shippers in 
neighbouring territories find it profitable and convenient to 
make use of the facilities available in Singapore where all 
of their rubber, no matter what the quality, finds a ready 
market at highly competitive prices. The production of 
rubber on Singapore island itself is very small—something 
in the nature of 1,600 tons a year, compared with round 
abcut 575,000 tons in the Federation of Malaya. Despite 
her own negligible production, however, Singapore does 
handle a very large quantity of physical rubber, and over 
half a million tons are shipped annually from this port to 
consuming markets overseas. Between 30% and 40% of 
total Malayan production is sent here, and, in addition, ever 
since the rubber tree was tapped in the East, the great 
free port of Singapore with its unrivalled marketing, pro- 
cessing, grading, shipping and financial facilities has at- 
tracted the commodity from neighbouring territories, notably 
Sumatra and Borneo. 
very sizeable figure of 350,000 tons annually. Today the 
Singapore rubber market, in terms of turnover, is the largest 
in the world. On an active day that turnover, that is 
purchases and sales, together may be between 5,000 and 
10,000 tons. The success of the Singapore rubber market 
depends on the attaining of the lowest possible handling 
and financing charges, and the provision. of efficient ma- 
chinery for regulating marketing procedure. Safeguards 
must be provided to ensure that engagements are fulfilled 
in accordance with contract terms, thus protecting both 
buyer and seller from malpractice. Provision must also be 
made for swift and easy settlement of disputes. A manu- 
facturer abroad may want to buy rubber a year ahead. A 
dealer in the market will always quote a price for these 
forward transactions, or a price to estates who want to 
sell their crops forward. The Singapore market, in line 
with the other great world markets, is efficiently geared 
to allow for such dealings in all grades and types, and in 
which all categories of experts—graders, packers, remillers 


(Continued on Page 831) 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM JAPAN 


Supplementary Budget for Fiscal 1954: The Cabinet 
meeting on November 23 approved a Y30,847 million supple- 
mentary budget for fiscal 1954, which will be presented to 
the extraordinary Diet session to open November 30 for 
approval. It will raise the scale of the main budget to 
Y999,885 million. The additional budget covers expendi- 
tures, among others, for (1) Y11,700 million for social secu- 
rity, (2) Y6,900 million for disaster relief and (3) Y4,200 
million for reinforcement of the police system. In order 
to restrict the total amount of the current fiscal year bud- 
get within the bounds of Y1,000,000 million, the Ministry 
of Finance managed to obtain more than Y30,500 million 
from the original budget through economy or disuse of 
budgeted expenses. As early as in June the Ministry car- 
ried out 10% cut in spending by various Goverment agen- 
cies to economize Y20,000 million. 


Government’s Financial Policy: In his speech before 
the Diet on November 30, Finance Minister Ogasawara said 
the Government’s basic policy of contracting the scale of 
public finance ,and tightening of money will undergo no 
change whatsoever. This policy has been adopted since 
autumn last year to stabilize currency value and promote 
sound economic growth in an effort to restore balance in 


the country’s international payments and to prepare for. 


economic self-support. It has begun to take effect since 
February this year, as is evidenced in the decline in com- 
modity prices and the balance of payments turning in favor 
of Japan. He admitted that the enforcement of deflationary 
policy has inevitably brought about some adverse effects, 
as may be seen in the increased dishonored bills and un- 
employment. But, he said, Japan’s present economic situa- 
tion does not warrant any undue optimism. While our 
balance of payments position has somewhat improved, ‘it is 
necessary for this country to expand normal exports and 
improve the trade balance permanently to meet the drop 
in future of income from special procurements by USS. 
Under the circumstances, the Government is firmly deter- 
mined to maintain the present exchange rate on the one hand, 
and strictly enforce the retrenchment financial policy on the 
other, he concluded. 


Foreign Exchange Position: The Government holdings 
of foreign exchange (including dollars, pounds sterling, and 
surplus balances of the open accounts) showed a gradual 
decline, reflecting continued deficits in the balance of pay- 
ments, from last year-end through last spring. But, after 
reaching $781 million at the end of May, the trend has 
been for an upturn, and it is now ,estimated that the nominal 
foreign exchange holdings including frozen credits are likely 
to top the $1,000 m. mark by the year-end. Taking into 
account borrowings from the IMF and frozen credits, the 
disposable holdings will still be no less than $700 m. which 
is substantially above the minimum necessary for the work- 
ing of the Exchange Fund. Accordingly, some bankers and 
businessmen feel Japan should increase her imports through 
enlargement of her foreign exchange budget, so as to pre- 
vent inflationary trends resulting from too much exports, 


and at the same time try to realize a greater and more. 


stabilized national economy. The Ministry of Finance, 
however, holds the view that no easy optimism is warranted 
as to the future balance of payments and it is still pre- 


mature to seek equilibrium with enhanced business acti- 
vities. 


Lowering Tariffs: The U.S. Government has made 


known its readiness to discuss lowering of tariffs on 200. 


Japanese export items in the Japan-U.S. tariff talks sche- 
duled to open next February, according to the recent de- 
cision reached at the GATT Geneva conference. Included 
among them are Japan’s important export goods, such as 
tuna, chinaware, optical instruments, sewing machines, silk 


fabrics and toys. It has also expressed the will to reduce 
within a specified limit the tariffs on goods to be exported 
to that country from other friendly nations taking similar 
action as the U.S. on Japanese goods. To what extent the 
announced good intention of the U.S. Government will 
materialize depends largely on the disposition of the Con- 
gress and the businesses concerned. Besides, one must be 
prepared for the U.S. demanding tariff cuts on the part 
of Japan in return. Be that as it may, it is necessary for 
both Governments and business circles to give up their atti- 
tude of depending upon foreign aids indefinitely and _ to 
make earnest efforts for promotion of export trade instead. 


Every possible preparation should be done for the coming 
tariff talks. 


National Income for Fiscal 1953: According to the 
Economic Counsel Board, national income for the fiscal year 
1953 (April, 1953-March, 1954) amounted to Y5,964,900 
million, or Y68,582 per capita—an increase of 14.8% and 
13.3% over the preceding year, respectively. This means, 
in terms of the pre-war price level, Y172 per capita income, 
which exceeded for the first time in the post-war period 
the pre-war level of Y160. The fiscal 1953 economy was 
characterised, as was the case for the preceding year, by 
(1) substantial increase in spendings and investments by 
the Government, corporations, and individuals, excepting 
those engaged in farming, manufacturing and business; and 
(2) a great deficit in international payments due in part 
to increased food imports resulting from poor harvest at 
home. 


_ Labor-Management Cooperation: While deflation has 
caused intensified disputes between labor and management 
on the one hand, there is also coming into view a new trend 
on the other, i.e. cooperation between the two to tide over 
the crisis by their joint efforts. Among some coal mine 
workers unions in the Kyushu district the so-called “Pro- 
tect Our Mine” campaign is being launched. Another 
example is the resolution approved at the recent conven- 
tion of the All Japan Seamen’s Union to the effect that, 
if the shipowners accept the union’s present demand for 
revision of minimum wage system, the union will demand 
no more pay raise until after Japan’s shipping situation 
improved. An influential maker’s labor union is reported 
to have accepted a wage cut by admitting a new wage scale 
offered by the management. So far, the labor-management 
cooperation takes the form of (1) participation in manage- 
ment, (2) shelving of wages in arrears or (3) wage cut, 
designed to relieve financial difficulties of the management 
and prevent lay-off of workers. 


Trade with China: Japan’s exports to China in the 
first half of 1954 were as low as those of last year, averag- 
ing $700,000 a month. After July, the exports rose and 
averaged $2,130,000 a month for the period July through 
October. At the year’s end the exports will exceed $18 
million compared with the $4.5 million of last year. Items 
of exports included chemical fertiliser, dye, rayon and cotton 
yarn, and chemicals. Imports consisting of rice, soya beans, 
salt and coal, also rose after July and will probably reach 
$42 million by the end of the year. Total imports from 
China for 1953 was $29 million. Authorities in Japan esti- 
mated that Japan’s total exports this year would reach 
$2,363 million and imports $1,769 million. This will give 
Japan the first favourable trade balance since 1952. 


Trade with USSR and USA: Japanese firms are nego- 
tiating with Russian trade delegation for a three-way trade 
plan involving the US, Russia and Japan. Under the pro- 
posed plan, Japanese firms would import $30 million worth 
of Russian cashmere through Scandinavian countries. How- 
ever, the trade talks between Japanese firms and the Rus- 
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JAPAN ATRLINES 


Japan Air Lines Co., Ltd. was established on October 
1st 1953 to operate the international and domestic air line 
services, under the provision of a special law—‘“The Japan 
Air Lines Co., Ltd. Incorporation Law” (effective August ist 
1953)—with an initial capital of 2 billion yen, half of which 
was owned by the Government. The Company started with 
the succession of the whole business of the former Japan Air 
Lines Co., Ltd. which had operated the domestic air line 
service since October 25th 1951 to October Ist 1953. 


The operation of a Japanese airline business was pro- 
hibited under the Potsdam Declaration, but through the 
legislation of the Domestic Air Transportation Enterprise 
Decree (February 23, 1951), it became possible for one 
Japanese corporation to conclude a transportation contract 
with a foreign airlines company in order to engage in air 
transportation operations. Under the provision of this De- 
cree, the Company was established on August Ist, 1951 with 
the initial capital of 100 million yen. On October 11th, 
1952, it concluded the signing of a contract with the North- 
west Airlines for the purpose of borrowing the latter com- 
pany’s aircrafts and on October 25 the same year com- 
menced operations as the first postwar and only Japanese 
airlines company. Following the effectuation of the peace 
treaty in April 1952, all restrictions maintained over Japan 
under the Potsdam Declaration were lifted, and in order 
to further promote preparations for independent operations 
the Company increased the capital in May the same year to 
200 million yen. On July 15th, 1952, the Aviation Law was 
legislated with the simultaneous abolishment of the Domestic 
Air Transportation Enterprise Decree and made it possible 
for the Company to conduct operations independent of 
foreign control. Thus the air contract with the Northwest 
Airlines was permitted to expire without renewal on October 
24th, 1952 and the Company started off the following day 
as an independent company using aircrafts purchased pre- 
viously. In December the same year, the capital was further 
increased to 400 million yen and great efforts were made 
towards expanding and integrating the domestic scheduled 
services. Meanwhile, in view of the arrival of an opportune 

noment to establish the international air line service, the 


capital was increased in June 1953 to 1 billion yen, and on 
October ist 1953 the Company was dissolved through in- 
vesting its total stock-in-trade in the new Japan Air Lines 
Co., Ltd. 

Lines of Business of J.A.L. are: 1. Scheduled air 
transport business on domestic trunk air routes as well as 
international air routes; 2. Non-scheduled air transport 
business and any business carried on by aircraft; 3. In- 
surance agency business and any other business incidental 
to any of the business enumerated in the foregoing items. 


As a result of a thorough study conducted by the staff 


since the establishment of the Company, it decided to use 


Douglas DC-6B for domestic services. 


The type and number 
of aircrafts are as follows: 


Adding to the above-mentioned aircraft, the Company 
will have more equipment in the near future as follows: 


Douglas DC-6B 
Comet ITI 


The Company is currently using the following airports: 
Tekyo International Airport: Haneda, Ota-ku, Tokyo. Itami 
Airfield: Tamasaka-machi, Ikeda City, Osaka. Itatsuke Air- 
field: Mushiroda Higashi Hirao, Fukuoka City. Chitose Air- 
field: Chitose-gun, Hokkaido. Komaki Airfield: Komaki- 
machi, Kasugai-gun, Aichi Pref. Iwakuni Airfield: Aza 
Kuruma, Iwakuni City, Yamaguchi Pref. Misawa Airfield: 
Omisawa, Kamikita-gun, Aomori Pref. 

The following routes are flown: (a) Domestic. For the 
domestic airlines service, the Company is presently using 
four Douglas DC-4E and two Douglas DC-4B which make 
two round trip flights daily between Tokyo-Sapporo, Tokyo- 
Osaka and Tokyo-Fukuoka. (b) International. Tokyo— 
Wake—Honolulu—San Francisco; Tokyo—Okinawa. The 
Company is planning the expansion of routes and the opening 
of world-round networks by the end of 1955. 


Performance of Aircraft 


No. of Gross No. of ; Cruising No. of 
' Engine: HP Wing Span Length Weight Passenger Pay Load Speed Range Crew 
DC-6B 4 10,000 35.8 m 32.5m 38,272 kg 38-61 10,304 ke 450 km/hr 12,000 km 5 
DC-4E 4 5,800 35.8 28.5 33,113 54-69 6,800 320 5,000 4 
DC-4B 4 5,400 35.8 a oa 30,845 64-70 6,800 320 3,800 4 
Beechcraft 2 900 14.5 10.36 500 320 1,460 2 


sian delegation made little progress because the Japanese 
firms were not satisfied with the prices and quality of 
manganese ores, chrome and crude oil which the Russians 
had offered in exchange for Japanese vessels. The three- 
way trade was proposed to facilitate the negotiation. At 
present, US is importing Russian cashmere through Japan. 


Trade with Britain: The British Parliamentary dele- 
gation to Japan recently expressed in Tokyo that an all- 
embracing trade agreement between Britain and Japan would 
help to solve problems between the two countries and help 
to renew the Anglo-Japanese understanding which existed 
30 years ago. However, even with the trade agreement 
it would still be necessary for the industries of the two 


nations, especially in textiles and shipbuilding and shipping, 
to work directly together. They would have to work out 
between themselves the solution to such problems as un- 
fair competition and design copying. Meanwhile Japan re- 
jected the terms on which Britain will support Japanese 
membership of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Britain is determined to secure safeguards against possible 
unfair Japanese competition in her home and colonial 
markets. Japan is equally determined that her entry into 
‘GATT shall be unconditional. Recent British proposals en- 
visaged, among other things, an amendment of GATT rules 
to permit Britain to withdraw the most favoured nation 
treatment from certain Japanese goods if these are found 
to be competing unfairly with domestic products. 
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BRITISH BANKS IN. THE PHILIPPINES 


By G. A. Leiper 


(Manager, Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, Manila) 


Although The Chartered Bank of India, Australia & 


China and the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation 
are keen business rivals, I am glad to say that, wherever 
in the East we are both represented, the members of the 
foreign staffs are on most friendly terms. Some two years 
ago I was present at a discussion in which it was confirmed 
that there were no less than seventeen cases where there 
was one brother in the Chartered Bank and one brother in 
the Hongkong Bank, either actually serving or recently 
retired. The same close relationship is also frequently 
found between the members of our local staffs, especially 
in the larger branches, such as Singapore and Hongkong. 


The senior of the two oldest British banks established 
throughout the East is my own institution, The Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia & China. Its founder was James 
Wilson who, in 1843, started the world famous weekly 
journal called “The Economist”. ‘“‘The Economist’’, after 
110 years, is today going stronger than ever before in its 
long history, and I wonder if, in all that period, it ever 
had such a variety of economic problems and headaches 
to deal with as are presented today. _ , 


Wilson, who was a man gifted with very considerable 
foresight, saw the approaching decline of power of the East 
India Company and was inspired with the idea of founding 
The Chartered Bank. Mainly as a result of his energy 
and endeavours the new Bank was granted a Royal Charter 
by Queen Victoria on 29th December, 1853, under the name 
of “The Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China” and 
it is, perhaps, worthy of note in this rapidly changing world 
of ours that the name has never been altered. 

The first overseas branch of The Chartered Bank was 
opened in Calcutta on 12th April, 1858 and, five days later, 
the second branch commenced operations in Bombay. The 


bank opened in Shanghai in 1858, and the Hongkong and 
Singapore branches were established in 1859. 


The Hongkong Bank was incorporated in Hongkong in 
1864 by a group of leading British and other foreign 
businessmen, who had the courage and foresight to believe 
that a banking institution could be inaugurated and de- 
veloped with its head office in Hongkong and not in London, 
as was the case with most of the other British financial 
institutions then in existence. Their faith was justified 
beyond the expectations of even the most sanguine of the 
founders, and today the Hongkong Bank and The Char- 
tered Bank are the two leading British banks throughout 
the East. The Shanghai branch of the Hongkong Bank 
was opened in 1865; the Calcutta and Singapore branches 
were established in 1867; and a branch was opened at 
Bombay in 1869. 3 


During the eighteen sixties the Chartered Bank was 
represented in Manila by the mercantile firm, Ker Bolton 
& Company, which still survives to this day. The most 
important operations they carried out in those far-off days 
were connected with the realization of the bank’s gold 
shipments from London to Manila and the profitable invest- 


Mr Leiper has been for many years with the Hongkong office of 


jthe 


Chartered Bank where he served as accountant, sub-manager and 
manager prior to his transfer to Manila. 


ment of the proceeds in suitable remittance bills repre- 
senting the proceeds of exports from the Philippines. 


The Hongkong Bank was also represented, at this time, 
by mercantile correspondents at Manila, and was doing a 
substantial business on similar lines. No statistics were 
compiled at the time, but there appeared to be a good deal 
of trade passing through Manila judging by the number of 
British and American houses represented in the port. Many 
firms were trading exclusively with continental Europe, and 
it looked as if there was ample scope for the services of 
an exchange bank because some local firms were actually 
sending their bills to Hongkong for negotiation. This, need- 
less to say, was long before the days of exchange control 
and the Central Bank of the Philippines. 


Towards the end of the year 1869 the opening of the 
Suez Canal shortened the voyage between England and 
India by 4,000 miles, changed the strategic pattern of the 
Eastern hemisphere and enabled Great Britain to take the 
fullest advantage of the lead she had secured over her 
rivals as a manufacturing country. The improvement in 
communication led to a rapid growth of overseas trade be- 
tween Europe and the Far Eastern countries generally, and 
export business from these countries was brisk for most 
of the year and no longer entirely dependent, as previously, 
upon the south-west and north-east monsoons. 


Establishment in Manila 


The directors of the Chartered Bank, while fully aware 
of the advantage of being first in the field, were doubtful 
whether the difficulties in establishing a branch in what was 
then a Spanish colony might not be too great. However, 
after consultation with an eminent Madrid banker, they 
hesitated no longer, and in December 1872 the Manila Branch 


was opened. For the time being it was resolved to be con- 


tent with one British official in Manila, and he was in- 
structed to follow the guidance of the Bank’s Hongkong 
manager in all his operations until the new venture’s chances 
of success could be established. ? 


The new manager was set a task by no means simple, 
for he was not in telegraphic communication with Hongkong 
—there was no telegraph between Hongkong and Manila — 
until 1880—and with all the help that the bank’s former 
correspondents were able to give him he could not feel 
anything but isclated. When for instance the important 
firm of Russell & Sturgis stopped payment in 1875 he had 
to send the news to Hongkong by the captain of a cargo 
steamer. In those days, unlike today, bad news did not 
travel fast. Nevertheless, the early results of the Manila 
branch promised well, and three years were to elapse before 
the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation opened 
an establishment at Manila. 


The business into which the banks entered at Manila 
consisted chiefly of the granting of accommodation secured 
upon export produce, imported merchandise, and the dis- 
counting of promissory notes. 

The most important commodities shipped from the 
Philippines were sugar and hemp—copra came into the pic- 


_ture later on—but the banks also extended facilities to 


firms dealing in pig-iron, anchors, copper, cordage, tobacco, 


pany 
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coffee, and rice. I wonder if any bank during 1954 opened 
a credit for even one anchor! 


The Manila branch of the C.B.I. was permitted to 
employ a larger share of the bank’s central resources in 
Londen than any other branch. A very heavy cash balance 
had to be maintained to provide for the branch’s forward 
contracts for bills, and this, apart from the loss of interest 
it invclved, was a continuous temptation to robbers. The 
large forward purchase also demanded considerable sterling 
credits in London. 

Much of the produce hypothecated to the bank and 
awaiting shipment was stored in other ports besides Manila. 
In order to maintain supervision over the security for its 
loans to the shippers both banks opened sub-branches in 
the port of Iloilo in the year 1883. The official chosen by 
CBI was a Mr. W. B. Young who, later on, achieved fame 
by writing a humorous book entitled “A Merry Banker in 
the Far East.” 


During the eighteen nineties the Chartered Bank and 
the Hongkong Bank had expanded considerably and were 
conducting a substantial local business in Manila by grant- 
ing fixed loans to leading firms against sugar, hemp, copra, 
tobacco and coffee. They had also started a new type of 
business by discounting acceptances drawn by leading local 
firms on reputable Philippine planters as collateral security 
for advances to the firm in question on growing crops of 
sugar. The produce of the Philippines was in world-wide 
demand, and the banks were financing shipments of sugar to 
China, Canada and London; copra to Marseilles; and hemp 
to New York. A constant turn-over in preparation for 
shipment was always in progress, much of the produce 
hypothecated to the banks being stored in Iloilo and Cebu. 


Early Business Conditions 


In the sphere of exchange the Manila branches of the 
British banks received a large share of the sterling busi- 
ness of the port and attracted a fair proportion of the 
dollar turn-over with China and Japan. There were fre- 
quent transactions with Java. Through Smith, Bell & Co., 
who imported rice from Indochina, the Chartered Bank’s 
correspondents in Saigon, Denis Freres, were able to finance 
the rice shippers in Saigon. Most of the rice bills, how- 
ever, went to the Hongkong Bank or the Banque de 1|’Indo- 
Chine, both of which had their own establishments in Sai- 
gon and were therefore able to allow more generous accom- 
modation to the shipping interests in that port. When the 


- Manila Branch of The Chartered Bank was short of funds, 


money could be raised through the Banco Espanol Filipino 
on the security of the branch’s usance drafts on the City 
Bank, London, accompanied by the bank’s promissory 
note. 


If we are to obtain a proper appreciation of the world 
in which the Chartered and Hongkong banks started their 
operations in the Philippines over 80 years ago we must 
remember that the days of sailing ships were declining 
but that steamships were still in the experimental stages 
in which the need to carry adequate quantities of fuel for 
any long journey eliminated most, if not all, of the cargo 
and passenger space. 


In these conditions it will be appreciated that the risks 


of banking and especially the risks attendant upon _ the 


financing of commodities and foreign trade in commodities 
were very great. Long journeys and the non-existence of 
arrangements for hedging on purchases and shipments of 
cargoes, such as grain, cotton, sugar, hemp, copra, spices, 
and other items—too numerous to mention, meant that, 


‘upon any fall in prices, losses were inevitable and, while 


rises in prices equally brought profits and prosperity, only 
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the most farseeing among the firms and banks built up 
adequate reserves for all eventualities. 


We are accustomed to associate the eighteen nineties 
with acute political unrest in the Philippines, and indeed 
throughout the latter part of the nineteenth century resent- 
ment against Spanish rule was continuously growing deepe:. 
The first Filipino revolt had actually taken place about the 
time the Chartered Bank opened in Manila in 1872. 


By the late eighteen nineties a change in attitude of 
British banking towards customers’ commitments had de- 
veloped and it was recognized that throughout the East the 
bank’s best security was the integrity of its customers. So 
long as old and reputable firms to whom substantial accom- 
modation had been granted were left in no doubt about 
their obligations to the bank in respect of bills of exchange, 
loan bonds, letters of lien, trust receipts and other such 
documents, all that was necessary was to note carefully 
the general trend of their business and commodity prices 
and to make sure that their stocks were being shipped and 
turned over regularly and profitably. In any case produce 
advances constituted the greater part of the banks’ business 
at Manila, and it was practically impossible to identify with 
certainty all the merchandise hypothecated, so — of it 
being stored. at Iloilo and Cebu. 


Change of Trade Pattern 


Under the terms of the Treaty of Paris, which con- 
cluded the Spanish-American war, the United States of 
America, in 1898, acquired sovereignty over the Philippines. 
Among the many changes which resulted from this _his- 
toric event was the pattern of Philippine trade which con- 
centrated to an ever increasing extent with the United 
States, to the detriment of Philippine trade with Europe 
and Britain. This concentration of Philippine trade with 
America—which was almost half a century later emphasized 
in the provisions of the Bell Trade Act in 1946—again 
resulted inevitably in the decline of Spanish, and European 
generally, influence in the Philippines. 

When America took over the administration of the 
Philippines, the currency was in a rather chaotic state. As 
there was no standard coinage, Mexican dollars supplied 
the deficiency, and there were also Spanish-Filipino dollars 
which, however, were frequently depreciated due to un- 
scrupulous holders removing a large part of the silver con- 
tent and substituting it with lead or some other base 
metal. 


During the early years of the American administration. 


there was a marked shortage of circulating currency in the 
islands which caused considerable inconvenience to all 
classes. To remedy the situation the American military 
government permitted the banks then’ established—namely 
the Banco Espanol Filipino, the C.B.I. and the Hongkong 
Bank—to furnish the necessary cash. This was accomplish- 
ed by lifting the prevailing ban on the importation of Mexi- 
can silver pesos which were then imported and distributed 
by three banks. Thus, for a period in their history, the two 
British banks were actively assisting in the provision and 
distribution of currency for the Philippines. The currency 
of Hongkong is, today, and has been for many years past, 
also provided by the three British banks, mainly the itt 
kong Bank. 


Subsequently, the Americans made the Mexican dolla 
equal to fifty American cents and in 1908 they introduced 
a gold exchange.standard giving the Philippine peso a similar 
value. 

In 1900 the Chartered Bank opened a branch in Cebu 
to cater principally for the rapidly developing copra and 
coconut oil industry. 
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Between 1914 and 1918, in contrast with the course of 
events between 1941 and 1945, the Eastern territories served 
by the two British Banks were spared the horrors and the 
strain of war, and the ever-rising demand from Europe and 
America for their various commodities was economically 
beneficial. The only check on trade was the steady de- 
crease in the number of ships available to carry it, and 
although freights were high the rise in the prices of raw 
material more than compensated the Eastern producers. By 
the beginning of 1916 there was hardly a commodity the 
value of which did not stand at a third above what it had 
been before the war, and hemp, one of the staples, had 
more than doubled in price. However, the steady diversion 
of western industry to the unproductive manufacture of war 
material and the acute shortage of ships as the war went 
on its murderous way deprived the East of manufactures 
from the normal sources, and Japan benefited accordingly. 


Until the outbreak of World War II the two British 
banks developed, and grew in an atmosphere of free mone- 
tary exchanges, that is before exchange control was in 
operation. Exchange control was imposed in Great Britain 
on 38rd September, 1939 when war was declared on Nazi 
Germany. 


Before the war, this atmosphere of free exchanges 
naturally led to a concentration of the two banks’ funds in 
London and New York, the two great financial centres of 
the world where most of the world’s trade, both direct and 
indirect, was eventually settled. This system had two great 
advantages—one was that the various branches of the two 
British banks could remit their surplus funds to New York 
and London for profitable investment and draw them back 
again, as and when their local cash _ positions required 
strengthening. The second and more important one was 
that the head offices of the two British exchange banks could 
use this concentration of funds where they were most re- 
quired by tthe seasonal demands of trade in the various 
countries in the East where the two banks operated. Thus, 
the various branches of the banks’ could obtain, when 
necessary, overdrafts or loans in New York or London .to 
finance their constituents’ seasonal demands when the banks’ 
own. local deposits and other resources in that particular 
centre were insufficient for the purpose. Examples of sea- 
sonal trade financed thus were tea growing in India; egg, 
soya bean and groundnut shipments from China; wool im- 
ports to Japan from Australia; rice exports from Siam and 
Indochina and, in the case of the Philippines, the sugar sea- 
son—that is the granting of loans to centrals and planters 
until the sugar ripened, was milled, and was shipped and the 
loan repaid from the proceeds of the shipment. 


The second World War saw the Philippine ‘acrid the 
heroic defense of Bataan and Corregidor written on the 
pages of world history, and the City of Manila almost de- 
vastated before the fanatical Japanese could be eradicated. 
Of all the cities in the East—apart, of course, from those in 
Japan—which were involved in the war, Manila 
worst damaged and reconstruction needs were, 
quence, the greatest. | 


During the Japanese occupation, the two British banks 
were closed and their business in Manila “liquidated” by the 
Japanese. All of the British officials of both banks were in- 
terned and no less than six of them died of starvation or 
lack of medical treatment. One of the British officials of 


was the 
in conse- 


the Hongkong Bank at Iloilo was executed because he brave-— 


ly, but rather uselessly, refused to 


surrender 
keys. 


the bank 


Rehabilitation 


The Chartered Bank re-opened its Manila office in July, 
1945 and the Hongkong Bank the following month, and the 
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heart-breaking task of reconstruction was commenced. Apart 


from suffering physical losses, such as the destruction of 
building, furniture, books, safe doors, the banks lost their 
cash balances and bullion and also faced other severe losses 
of their local assets by reason of the repayment of over- 
drafts during the occupation period in a worthless currency. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the loss of these local assets, the 
banks rightfully considered that their first duty was to re- 
pay their pre-war depositors, and that the greatest contribu- 
tion which they could make towards the rehabilitation of the 
Philippines was to assist in getting cvrrency and credit going 
again, and so assist in the stabilization of the economy of 
the country. | 


The rapidity with which the’ two 
opened and repaid their depositors was 
favourable comment in Manila at the time. 


British banks re- 
the subject of 


Of equal importance with the repayment of pre-war 
depositors was the question of extending overdraft and loan 
accommodation to the banks’ old established and reputable 
customers. This was urgently required so that they could 
get the basic industries of the country, in which they had 
participated for so many years, again established and work- 
ing. This was particularly so of sugar as many of the large 
sugar centrals in the country had been so damaged that the 
proprietors despaired of ever rehabilitating them, or repair- 
ing, or replacing the machinery in many cases wantonly des- 
troyed by the retreating Japanese. 


I had the satisfaction of being told recently by the 
managing agents of two of the big sugar  centrals that, 
thanks to the assistance rendered by the British banks, they 
had succeeded in rehabilitating their factories and getting 
them in operation again far more’ expeditiously than they 
had ever hoped to. Not only that, but what they had suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing had become a sort of encourage- 
ment and incentive to other centrals whose buidings had 
been ruined and whose machinery had similarly been par- 
tially or wholly destroyed by the Japanese. 


Credit was also required so that the import firms could 
recommence their operations and import the vast quantities 
of materials of all kinds which were essential to the re- 
habilitation of the country. 


The broad requirements of the credit which was essen- 
tial to Philippine rehabilitation were generously supplied 
by the United States which, also with equal generosity, sup- 
plied millions of dollars worth of aid to the devastated coun- 
tries of Europe. | 


On a smaller and more particularized scale, the require- 
ments of the British banks—to implement their contribution 
to the rehabilitation of the country—were supplied by the 
central sterling reserves maintained by these banks’ head 
offices. During the course of the war, from 1941 onwards, 
it had become apparent that huge losses of local assets 
would have to be faced by the branches of the two banks 
which were established in the war areas from Rangoon to 
Tokyo, and during the war years the banks’ head offices in 
London—the Hongkong Bank having temporarily transferred 
their head office from Hongkong—had allocated special re- 
serves to meet these losses. Therefore, when the call came, 
not only from Manila, but from Hongkong, Singapore, Ran- 
goon, etc., for funds to put the banks in a position to repay 
their depositors and to start financing producers, exporters 
and importers again, and for all the other multitudinous re- 
quirements of rehabilitation in the devastated countries, this 


-help came from the banks’ central head office reserves. 


The advantage of this system was further emphasized 
by the fact that, in many of the devastated countries, the 
domestic banks whose capital and assets were all in the parti- 
cular local currency were unable to recommence without sub- 
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stantial government assistance which, in many cases, was in 
turn received from the United States, or the British Com- 
monwealth under the various organizations set up by the 
Colombo Plan. 


The Chartered Bank and the two American banks esta- 
blished in the Philippines have no local capital accounts—the 
Hongkong Bank has an assigned local capital of P1,000,000. 


Under the General Banking Act, however, the head 
offices of the two British banks fully guarantee the prompt 
payment of all liabilities of the Philippine branches. In 
other words, although the banks’ capital is not physically 
present in the Philippines, it is represented by the whole 
resources of the two British banks which are behind their 
guarantee when need arises. 


I should also like to mention that only a 40% proportion 
of the net profits of the two British banks are remittable 
under Central Bank regulations. The balance of 60% of 
the profits is retained in the Philippines and is therefore in 
effect a capital account which shows steady increase—that is 
as long as the banks continue to make profits! 


The balance sheet of The Chartered Bank for the year 
ended 31st December, 1953 shows total assets of £187 mil- 
lions; issued capital is £3,500,000, and there is also a reserve 
liability of stockholders for the same amount. Reserves and 
profits total £5.5 millions. 


The balance sheet of the Hongkong Bank for the year 
ended 31st December, 1953 shows assets equivalent of £222 
millions; issued capital equivalent of £1,250,000, and there 
is also a reserve liability of stockholders for the same 
amount. Reserves and profits total equivalent of £6.5 mil- 
lions. 


The combined paid-up capital and reserves of the two 
British banks, therefore, total £17 millions or almost P100 
millions and these are still available today for wherever in 
the banks’ sphere of operations they are required, just as 
they were available in 1945 and 1946 when they were re- 
quired in Manila and elsewhere in the East. 


Contribution to Philippine Progress 


Since their commencing business in the Philippines 80 
years ago, the two British banks’ main contribution to the 
development of the Philippine economy has been in the form 
usually undertaken by exchange banks—that is the financing 
of exports and imports. As regards the former, particularly 
where the main export of sugar is concerned, the finance and 
assistance rendered by the banks does not confine itself to 
a temporary advance against stocks awaiting shipment and 
the handling of shipping documents but commences at the 
very beginning when the fertilizer is put in the ground and 
the cane planted and continues until the sugar is finally 
shipped and the proceeds realized. 


In the post-war period, a new type of business has de- 
veloped for all the banks in Manila in the way of financing 
new local essential industries. These fall into two main 


categories, either the purely Filipino in construction; or sub- 


sidiaries, in some form or another, of big foreign manufac- 
turing concerns. The former, as was of -course to be ex- 
pected, are catered for mainly by the Filipino banks or the 
Philippine registered banks; while the latter are mainly the 
concern of the foreign banks. While the larger share of the 
financing of these new industries has been handled by the 
American banks, the two British banks have also done their 
share. 


It has always been one of the tenets of British banking 
practice, both domestic and overseas, that interest rates on 
accommodation granted to reputable clients, where the funds 
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are used for productive purposes, should be as reasonable as 
possible. It is also the usual practice to grant accommoda- 
tion in the form of an overdraft in preference to a fixed 
loan except where an advance against property has been 
made and fixed amortisation terms have been arranged. This 


jis not common to all banking systems, and I am aware that 


the British practice has been criticised on the grounds that 
the bank is voluntarily foregoing interest to which it is legi- 
timately entitled and also makes the overall cash require- 
ments more difficult to assess. 


I do not propose to enter into a discussion here on the 
pros and cons of the various systems, but I think that the 
practice of granting overdraft accommodation and charging 
interest on the daily balances only was of great assistance 
to merchants and industrialists in the early days of Philip- 
pine reconstruction, when shipments were irregular and con- 
ditions generally unsettled. It must also, I think, have been 
of value in the development of local industries when too 
heavy interest charges might well have jeopardised the 
chances of success particularly in the early stages of a small 
undertaking which did not have the same ability to command 
the finest competitive interest rate that the large world-wide 
companies did. I would like to state, in substantiation, that 
at the end of June 71% of all advances made by The Char- 
tered Bank was to Filipino nationals, or Filipino companies, 
or Filipino registered companies; while in the case of the 
Hongkong Bank the percentage was 67%. 


I would like to mention certain other aspects of British 
banking which have contributed, or will, I hope, contribute 
in the future to the development of the Philippine economy 
in the broad sense of that word. I have been encouraged to 
make these observations by the fact that the Philippine 
Legation in London and the British Legation in Manila have 
recently been elevated to Embassies. 


There is at present no branch of any Filipino bank 
in the United Kingdom or in any part of the British Com- 
monwealth, such as Singapore or Hongkong. Much publicity 
has recently been given in the press, and in public addresses 
by eminent Filipino economists, to the necessity of expand- 
ing the trade of the Philippines. In view of the gathering 
strength of «sterling and the talk of the imminence of con- 
vertibility, and the fact that so many countries adjacent to 
the Philippines do a very extensive trade on a sterling basis, 
there is a distinct possibility that one or more of the Filipino 
banks may one day in the near future want to open a branch 
in the United Kingdom or the British Commonwealth. I 
should like to make it clear that a Filipino bank may open 
a branch in London on exactly the same terms as a British 
bank, and that no restriction whatsoever is placed on its 
accepting deposits, nor is there any compulsion placed on it 
to bring in capital. This also applies in other centres of the 
British Commonwealth such as Singapore and Hongkong. 
In other words, Filipino banks could open, and will be wel- 
come to open, in any of these financial centres and be placed 
on exactly the same terms as a British bank. This freedom 
of operation does not apply in certain other countries in the 
world. | 


About 1935. the head office in London of The Chartered 


Bank started a scheme of devolution to apply to all overseas 
branches. This scheme had, as its primary objective, the 
training of the more promising members of the local staffs 


at the various overseas branches of the bank so that they | 
would be competent to fill positions occupied by foreign staff — 
members, all of whom, before being posted overseas, had to > 
pass the examinations of the Institute of Bankers in Eng- 
land. The scheme was put into operation first of all in the 
Before it could be more 
fully developed however at the other branches, World War 
II intervened. After the War, and when Independence had. 


Indian branches and was a success. 
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been gained by the Philippines and other Asian countries, the 
understandable and legitimate nationalistic aspirations of 
these countries encouraged considerably the development of 
the scheme and, today, in every branch of The Chartered 
Bank we have Asian staff assistants and staff officers per- 
forming duties previously undertaken by British officials. 
In our three Philippine offices we now have eight such Fili- 
pino officials. 


In 1949 a staff training college in the United Kingdom 
was inaugurated by the head office of the Chartered Bank. 
The fundamental purpose for which, the college was esta- 
blished was to provide an opportunity for the various 
Eastern branches of the bank to send, each year, one or 
two outstanding members of their local staffs to London for 
a training course which lasted some three to four months. 
A large and beautiful country house, just outside London, 
was purchased and the necessary conversions were made to 
it for the accommodation of the staff training college. 


This year’s course started in June and is being attended 
by 22 members of the bank’s staffs in our offices ranging from 
Karachi to Tokyo. Nine different nationalities and_ ten 
different religions are represented and, in some cases, special 
diets have to be arranged to conform to religious require- 
ments. There are two Filipino representatives, one from 
Manila and one from Cebu. The course held in 1953 was 


also attended by two members of our Filipino Staff, one from 
Manila and one from Cebu. 


For those attending the college, the bank pays all 
travelling and other expenses, provides an outfit allowance, 
and pays full Eastern salaries.and also a special allowance 
in London. Those attending the course usually fly to Eng- 
land and come back by sea, thus giving them an opportunity; 


-to see something of the world. The college, in addition to 


providing the usual classes in banking, economics and allied 
subjects, also arranges visits to various’ large industrial 
projects in the United Kingdom, such as the Shell Refinery, 
Ford Motors at Dagenham, a coal mine, docks and so on. 
Visits are also paid to the Bank of England, the Mint, the 
Stock Exchange etc. Games are organized, and television 
and educational films are shown. 
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In this disorganized and distraught world of ours, it 
's most interesting and encouraging to visit the training 
college and see some ten different nationalities all living and 
studying together in perfect harmony and friendship. 


It has been truthfully said that banks make business. 
The cynics also say that banks’ make large profits out of 
business. I don’t think the “large’’ part is true in fact, or 
in proportion to the overturn and the risks undertaken by 
banks. Commercial banks are, of course—and there is no 
sense in pretending to the contrary—primarily in business 
to make profits the same as any other well conducted busi- 
ness is. In any developed and civilized community, how- 
ever, it has long been recognized that a properly organized 
and efficiently conducted banking system which operates 
through and under the control of a central bank, is of vital 
importance to the well being and development of the coun- 
try’s economy and, in performing this service, the banking 
system of a country is an essential component of good 
government. Banks in all countries are very conscious of 
this obligation placed upon them. 


The Chartered Bank and the Hongkong Bank branches 
established in the Philippines are agent banks of the Central 
Bank for the implementation of the policy of that institution 
and they are proud of this appointment. In the five years | 
during which exchange control has been in force in the 
Philippines I claim, in all modesty, that the Central Bank’s 
trust in the two British banks has never’ been misplaced. 
During the past 80 years the two British banks established 
in the Philippines have seen many changes and weathered 
many storms and financial crises. They were established at 
the time when the demands for Filipino Independence were 
first making themselves heard and they have, continued their 
operations and service through the successive administra- 
tions of the country by Spain and America to the present 
position when Philippine freedom and_= equality with the 
other nations of the world have been attained. With faith 
in the courageous and universally respected President and in 
the Filipino people, we look forward to further years of 
service in the economic development of this country. 


HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH THAILAND 
AND INDONESIA 


By C. L. Hsu 


(President of the Hongkong Chinese Manufacturers’ 


Both Indonesia and Thailand are important trading 


partners to HK. After my recent two-month trip to these 
two countries, I am convinced that their economic develop- 
ment will always affect business and industrial conditions 
in this Colony. It seems that in order to re-capture these 
two markets, HK would have to purchase more Thai rice 
to enable Thailand to have enough foreign exchange to buy 
HK products. As for exports to Indonesia, it would be 
necessary to develop some kind of triangular trade arrange- 
ments involving HK, Indonesia and other countries which 
import Indonesian products. However, these approaches 


would not be possible without the assistance of the HK 
Government. 


Impression of Thailand: Thailand, with a population 
of about 18 million, is a very rich country. Her exports 


Union) 


include rice, rubber, tin, coconuts, timber, animal hides ete. 
with rice amounting to 1.5 million tons per year followed 
by rubber 95,000 tons; timber 90,000 cubic meters; buffaloes 
10 million heads; tin 15,000 tons and coconuts about 3 
billion nuts. Thailand is famous for her rice production 
which reaps three harvests every year. From 1950 to 1953 
the volume of trade with HK was on a gradual increase. 
HK imported rice from Thailand and exported to Bangkok 
textiles, garments, metalware, vegetables, fruits and sun- 
dries. However, the business declined since the beginning 
of 1954. In November 1953, Thailand prohibited the imports 
of 35 groups of commodities affecting about 100 items 
in order to preserve her foreign exchange. As most. of 
these items were imports from HK, shipments from this 
Colony to Bangkok were seriously affected. 
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During my stay in Thailand, I made a thorough study 
of this subject and my findings are that if HK would import 
more rice from Thailand, Bangkok will be in a position to 
import more HK manufactures. Meanwhile, Thailand is 
encouraging foreign interests to establish factories in Thai- 
land. However, it requires that such factories must be 
organized jointly with the natives. This restriction does not 
apply to small factories. At the present all factories in 
Thailand are enjoying good business due to the shortage of 
consumer goods as the result of import restrictions. 


Conditions in Thailand on the whole are very encourag- 
ing. Despite the fact that imported goods are very ex- 
pensive, cost of living in Thailand is low. There are great 
achievements in Thailand’s development projects. Among 
various constructions in Bangkok the air field is one of the 
best in the Far East. Streets in Bangkok are clean and 
business is flourishing. 


Impression of Indonesia: Indonesia was once the big- 
gest customer for HK products. However, since July 1953, 
its purchase from HK has been on the decline. I stayed in 
Djakarta for about two months in an effort to find out a 
possible solution to this present deadlock. Indonesia is a 
rich country with a population of about 80 million. Her 
exports consist chiefly of rubber, sugar, tea, coffee, quinine, 
pepper, palm oil, coconuts, petroleum, tin, timber and rat- 
tan. Under normal conditions, Indonesia’s large exports 
enable her to buy substantial quantities of consumer goods 
from HK. During the period 1950-51 Indonesia had a sur- 
plus of 329 million rupiah. But the situation changed in 
1952 and a deficit of 2,850 million rupiah was registered. 
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It was therefore necessary to impose import restrictions to 
balance the budget. To meet her various domestic demand, 
Indonesian Government is doing their utmost to develop 
domestic industries. They encourage HK _ industrialists to 
invest in Indonesia. The regulation requires that foreign 
interests must not hold more than 49% of the shares of 
any company. I was really impressed by large orders han- 
dled by factories in Indonesia and the profits they made. 
There is a keen demand for all kinds of consumer goods. 
Nevertheless I still consider that HK products are of better 
quality than those produced in Indonesia. But due to Indo- 


nesia’s import controls, traders in Djakarta have to cut 


down‘ their purchases from HK. 


On the prospects of trade between HK and Indonesia, 
I discussed with leading businessmen in Indonesia and learn- 
ed that under the present barter policy of requiring exports 
of Indonesian products prior to imports, HK’s exports. to 
Indonesia could only be improved if HK buys more from 
Indonesia or if HK could arrange to ship Indonesian pro- 
ducts to countries which are willing to procure Indonesian 
gocds through HK. In 1952 HK’s exports to Indonesia 
amounted to 528 million rupiah while imports from Indo- 
nesia totalled only 27.8 rupiah. In other words, if HK 
wishes to enjoy the same amount of Indonesia’s business as 
in 1952, HK would have to buy from Indonesia 19 times 
more than HK did in 1952. The only solution therefore 
lies in the development of some kind of triangular trade 
arrangements involving HK, Indonesia and other countries 
which import Indonesian preducts. These approaches, how- 
ever, would not be possible without the assistance of the 
HK Government. 


HONGKONG NOTES 


Exhibition of HK Products: The annual exhibition of 
HK products sponsored by the Chinese Manufacturers’ Union 
has grown in size. The present site on the Central Re- 
clamation occupying 123,000 square feet is bigger than 
the 90,000 square feet site of previous exhibitions. Number 
of stalls also increased from 521 to 655. In the general 
display hall, products of over 1,000 local factories are shown. 
The 12th Exhibition opened last week and will be closed on 
January 12, 1955. The principal aim of this exhibition is to 
enable HK manufacturers to develop trade _ with foreign 
markets. The publicity given to this exhibition has already 
brought to HK delegations from Taiwan, Indonesia and 
the Philippines as well as many enquiries from other coun- 
tries. At the opening ceremony, the Governor of HK sug- 
gested that the Union study not only the possibility of 
broadening the base of local industry but also the desir- 
ability of establishing a body of skilled industrial planners 
and managers by sending promising young men from local 
industry to UK and US to learn at first hand how industry 
should be organised and factories be planned and run to 
achieve maximum efficiency at the lowest cost. On allega- 
tions of false labelling of goods, of copying designs and 


trade marks registered overseas and of attempting to obtain 


certificates of local origin for foreign goods, the Governor 
said, “These cases are few, but they do vast and enduring 
damage,’ and urged the Union to co-operate fully with 


to stamp out such mal- 
practices. 


Hongkong Hotel Site: Local Enterprise Limited offered 
HK311 million for the whole area of the HK Hotel site 


which totals 21,600 square feet including the right of way. 
This comes to about $500 per square foot. The highest re- 
cord for land value in the central district was $430 per. 
square foot. HK Hotels have accepted this offer in prin- 
ciple. Payments will be made in three instalments: 10% 
deposit upon the signing of the contract; 30% on or before 
end of June, 1955; and the remaining 60% within a period 
of 2 years from date of signature of the agreement. The 
Local Enterprise Limited plans to build a 13-storey structure 
on the site. On the ground floor there will be a spacious 
foyer, the reception desk, general office and a _ shopping 
arcade. A large lounge, tea-room and a private dining 
room will be situated on the first floor. There will be no 
roof garden but a dance floor will be installed on the second 
floor. The third to eighth floors will consist of office spaces. 
On the ninth, tenth, and eleventh floors there will be 75 
spacious bedrooms. - These rooms will all be air-conditioned 
and equipped with private baths and built-in cupboards. 


New Buildings: The new service garage of Far East 
Motors (controlled by Wheelock Marden group) was com- 
pleted last week. It is situated at the east end of Glou- 
cester Road on the waterfront and consists of two en- 
closed floors of over 10,000 square feet each in area. There 
is also a big roof for the parking of cars. All three floors 
are connected by drive-up ramps, sufficiently wide to take 
the largest cars, and automatic signal lights guide the traffic. 
This is the first venture into the modern realm of car 
parking in Hongkong. The garage is also equipped to 


(Continued on Page 833) 
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HONGKONG BUSINESS AND CONTROLS 


(Compiled by the Executive Committee 


The Staple Diet 


Hongkong’s population is estimated at 21 million, 95‘o 
being Chinese. The principal item of diet of the average 
Chinese is rice. Amongst the better off Chinese families a 
fair quantity of foodstuffs other than rice is consumed but 
nonetheless the principal item of each meal is rice. In 
poorer families, the place taken by rice in their meals is 
very preponderant, other foodstuffs taking an insignificant 
place in comparison. One pound of rice per man per day 
is a safe guide to the quantity of rice consumed daily in 
Hongkong. This consumption must be in the region of 
2; million pounds per day. | 


Cost of Living 


Expenditure on rice takes up a considerable propor- 


tion of every Chinese working man’s pay. More than one- 


half of the pay of the labouring and artisan classes is 
absorbed in the purchase of food. The high price of rice 
keeps down living standards which is detrimental to local 
commercial enterprises. If money is not spent on rice, it 


(or part of it) will find its way to shops, entertainment 


houses, services, local businesses and factories. The cost 
of living in Hongkong has risen to at least 7 times the 
pre-war level. In other places, the cost of living has only 
risen 33 times the pre-war level. The high price of rice 
is an important factor contributing to the high cost of 
living. Every effort must be made to reduce the price of 
rice. 


Supply & Stockpile 


The local rice trade has an annual turnover of be- 
tween $300 and $400 million and is thus the biggest single 
trade in the Colony. South East Asia is the principal rice 
growing area of the world and we are near to that supply. 
Siam, Burma, Ceylon, Indochina, all produce large quantities 
of rice and are the traditional rice suppliers. Since the 
Pacific War, other countries. have taken to growing rice, 
or are growing much more than pre-war. Hongkong only 
produces 20,000 tons per annum. cae 


In common with other countries in the Far East, Hong- 
kong has considered it necessary to maintain a stock pile 
of rice sufficient to meet the demands of the population in 
the event of an emergency. The difficulties of maintaining a 
stock pile and allowing the import of rice to remain in 
private hands are numerous. For this reason at the close 
of the Pacific War Government here took the responsibility 
of importing and stock piling rice on itself, at the expense of 
the taxpayer. Owing to the necessity of turning over the 
stock regularly and owing to certain regrettable purchases of 
rice by Government, the taxpayer has had to foot a heavy 
bill. Recently a Supplementary Estimate was put forward 
to cover $13 million lost by Government in its rice business. 
A further heavy bill can be expected in the next few 
months. Last year it was estimated that Government held 
a stock pile of 300,000 tons, or one year’s supply. As will 
be noted below, Government has changed its policy and is 


selling off its existing stocks, returning the trade to private 


hands and causing private importers to keep between them 
a stock pile of a minimum of 35,000 tons. 


of the Hongkong Civic Association) 


Rice Controls 


Just before the Pacific War, in 1940, Government felt 


' the need to store quantities of food for the Colony in case 


of emergency. 22 bona-fide rice importers were asked te 
eo-operate. Each importer was required to hold 10% of 
their yearly import as a reserve stock, the total of which 
was fixed at 80,000 piculs (about 5,000 tons), about a little 
more than a month’s’ supply at that time. The terms 
were :— (1) Government levied a surcharge of 12 cents per 
picul on all rice imported for local consumption. (2) Gov- 
ernment compensated the importers for storage and other 
losses to the extent of 18 cents per picul stored for the 
reserve stock. (3) Government arranged loans from local 
banks at minimum interest rates to the extent of 70% of 
the value of the reserve’ stock held. (4) Government 
undertook to indemnify at cost all losses resulting from 
war requisition, riots, ete. 

Side by side with Government purchases of rice for the 
stock pile, a certain group of 27 merchants have been 
granted quotas for the import of rice for commercial re- 
sale in Hongkong. No explanation of Government’s choice 


of these merchants has been given, although the decision 


excludes the greater part of the rice importers established 
pre-war. It must be explained that Government, in the 
course of turning over the stock pile, has been selling ration- 
ed rice, the price of which was high, in competition with the 
rice sold commercially. Unfortunately Government bought 
certain quantities of rice at peak prices and in selling it 
locally found itself undersold by commercial importers. 
Therefore on 1st August 1954, Government abandoned the 
rice rationing system and all rice now imported is under 
the quota system, the only quotas going to the privileged 27. 


Government has announced a new rice import scheme to 
commence in 1955. Briefly it is this: any merchant ap- 
proved by Government may import rice provided: (a) he 
maintains a stock of at least 1,200 tons (approximately 
$1 million in value) in approved godowns and_ (b) pur- 
chases a portion of existing Government stocks at prices 
fixed by Government. 169 merchants applied to be placed 
on the approved list in this scheme. All but 29 of the ap- 
plicants have.dropped out, probably owing to the onerous 
conditions, and of the remaining 29, fifteen are members of 
the original group of 27. Government has already begun 
selling some of its stocks by auction, bidding being re- 
stricted to those who had applied to be placed on the new 
approved list. Some of this rice sold by Government has 
actually been retailed at $10 per picul less than the pur-— 
chase price. This apparent benevolence does not spring 
from motives of generosity, but from the belief that such 
conduct will meet its just reward. 


Prices 


Before the Pacific War the price of rice had a tendency 
to rise in world markets. In the last few years’ world 
prices for rice have been declining owing to increased pro- 
duction in the established rice producing countries and due 
to the entry of certain other countries into the rice export- 
ing field. As a rough guide, it will be seen that in the last 
two years prices quoted in Government to Government rice 
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transactions have fallen from £80 per ton to £33. How- 
ever, Hongkong has not profited in the slightest from the 
slump in world prices, even though certain countries such as 
Burma and Ceylon are having very great difficulty in dis- 
posing of their enormous stocks. 


The astounding fact is that the Hongkong consumer 
has been paying the highest price in the world for his rice. 
Even at this day we are paying $20 to $30 more per picul 
than we should do, and there is no indication that the price 
is likely to fall. Here are a few facts and figures:— 


(a) (Quoted from Far Eastern Economic Review of 23rd 
September, 1954) 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


is beyond comprehension why the policy, when so obviously 
disastrous, was not changed. The prospective reduction of 
the stock pile from an estimated 300,000 tons to a minimum 
of 35,000 tons is significant. The heavy losses incurred 
have had to be borne by the taxpayer and further losses 
can be expected. Thus, not only has the consumer had to 
bear a heavy burden, but so also has the taxpayer. 


Secondly,—there has been a huge amount of rice smug- 
gling. There being such a large difference between Macau | 
prices and Hongkong prices (the latter being approximately 
$20 to $380 per picul higher) that it has been very much 


Based on prices of rice on 13th July, 1954 


Grades Importers’ Importers’ 

Thailand cost per picul selling prices 
White Rice CIF Hongkong 

5% broken $70.50 $92.80 
15% $58.13 $80.50 
C1 $26.20 $53.80 


Thus it will be seen that the privileged importers (who 
were protected from competition by Government’s refusal 
to give import quotas to any cther parties) were charging a 
gross profit of anything from 30% to 105% on each picul 
sold. These fantastic profits were paid for by every indivi- 
dual in the community, directly or indirectly, no matter how 
rich or how poor. 3 

(b) (Figures quoted from Far Eastern Economic Review 
of 23rd September, 1954) 

The difference between the price of Government stocks 
sold to the privileged importers (as a condition of their 
being placed on the new approved list) and the price of the 
same rice sold by the importers to the public was $2 cheaper. 

These importers were given quotas amounting to 34,000 
tons between June and September (inclusive) 1954. If one 
assumes that the importers take only a profit of $20 per 
picul (a very conservative estimate) the gross profit by the 
end of this year will be $11,240,000. Set off against this 
sum a loss of $4 per picul (a big over-estimate) on the 
Government rice, a total loss of $1,785,000, it will be seen 
that there is a net profit of $9,455,000. 

(c) If the price of rice in Hongkecng is only $20 to 
$30 per picul above prices in Macau and the outside world, 
then the Hongkong community is paying $120,000,000 to 
$180,000,000 (the latter figure being quoted in a recent 
editorial in the South China Morning Post) per annum morc 
than it should do. If this vast sum of money, or only part 
of it, had been spent on other goods and services, it would 
have been of very great benefit to the Colony as a whole. 


(d) It is estimated that on an average every head of 
the population has been paying approximately $50 per annum 
more for his rice than he should have done. Thus a family 
man with five mouths to feed pays $250:per annum more 
than he should. The consequences of this to a poor family 
can easily be imagined. 


Criticisms of Recent and Present Control 


In addition to the remarks contained in the last para- 
graph which reveal the enormous extra cost paid by the 
average rice-consumer, there are also other unpleasant con- 
sequences of the present control. Firstly-—although Gov- 
ernment has been solely motivated by the public interest, it 
has, unfortunately, made regrettable errors in its rice pur- 
chases having, for example, bought rice at peak prices when 
it was commonly known in the mercantile community that 
prices were declining. As a result of these mistakes, per- 
haps unavoidable in themselves, but certainly resulting from 
the policy adopted, vast sums of the public money have been 
lost. One cannot ascertain who advised the policy, and it 


Percentage 
of importers’ Wholesale Retail 
gross profits prices prices 
31.63 $93.30 $95.50 
38.48 $81.00 $84.00 
105.34 $54.10 $57.20 


worth the while of smugglers to purchase rice in Macao 
(and to pay to the Macao Government export tax) and to 
smuggle it into Hongkong. 
gler in May 1954, Crown Counsel stated that the official 
estimate of the monthly volume of smuggled rice was be- 
tween 3,000 and 5,000 tons. Since then it is believed that 
the extent of rice smuggling has increased; of course, in 
the wake of all smuggling, comes the _ sordid pattern of 
ecrruption. The estimated bribe per bag of smuggled rice 
was $8. 3,000 tons per month amount to 30,000 bags, a 
possible yield of $240,000 per month to the corrupt. 


Thirdly —subject to certain restrictions imposed in the 
national interest or by international commitment, the essence 
of Hongkong’s commercial life is Free Trade. Upon it de- 
pends to a large extent the prosperity of the Colony. It is 
against our established principles and_ practice’ to allow 
monopolies in trade (as opposed to franchises’ in Public 
Utilities). Once established, monopolies may easily lead to 
abuses. The effect of restricting quotas to the privileged 
27 is virtually to establish a monopoly. Even if the profits 
of the 27 were most moderate, the policy is nonetheless ob- 
jectionable but it becomes so very much more objectionable 
when one considers the actual profits made. 


Fourthly,—it is commonly believed that Government 
has committed itself to forward bulk purchases of rice for a 
considerable time to come. To what extent further heavy 
losses will have to be borne is not known, as information on 
this point is not forthcoming. 

The effect of rice control in the past has been to esta- 
blish a rice monopoly in the hands of Government, and lately, 
a further monopoly in the hands of a small group of mer- 
chants. it is commendable, as a matter of principle, that 
Government is stepping out of the rice business, at least to 
the extent that it will only be maintaining a stock pile of 
29,000 tons. However, the new scheme results’ in the 
original Government rice moncpoly and _ the more recent 
monopoly in the hands of importers receiving quotas, being 
substituted by a private monopoly of the 29 “approved” 
importers. In all monopolies there is a temptation to esta- 
blish price rings. This alone is sufficient reason to condemn 
the new scheme. There are other important criticisms to be 
made of the latter as well. The approved importer will have 
to maintain a stock of 1,200 tons of rice. This stock is 
worth approximately $1 million, and therefore, bank interest 
as well as storage charges will be incurred. These charges 
will be passed on to the consumer. The approved importer 


will be obliged (in fact, he is doing so already) to purchase — 


In a prosecution of a rice smug- | 
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existing Government stocks at unrealistic 
losses incurred on commercial re-sale 
on to the consumer. As _ the stocks have to be sold and 
replaced regularly to maintain them fit for consumption, 
the approved importer realising that world rice prices are 
falling, would visualise that his compulsory stock purchased 
today would fetch much less upon sale in six months’ time. 
He may well pass on this anticipated loss to the consumer 
today. There is also a possibility that some time in the 
future Government may abandon the stock pile policy alto- 
gether. This will throw on to the market the importers’ 
stock of 1,200 tons and it is probable’ that the importer 
would suffer a further loss on his stock. So long as this 
possibility remains, there is the temptation to the approved 
importer to recoup his anticipated losses in advance. We 
learn from experience, and in view of the fact that since 
ist August 1954 the market has been open to “free com- 
petition” amongst the 27 quota importers and yet best 
quality rice is still being retailed at 90 cents per catty, we 
cannot reasonably expect anything else but similar “free 
competition” amongst the new 29 approved importers, re- 
sulting in the price of rice being maintained at artificial 
levels. 

Our criticisms of the proposed scheme may therefore 
be summed up as follows:— The price of rice will certainly 
not come down sufficiently so that it compares favourably 
with world prices and it is very likely that it will remain at 
an unjustifiably high level. It follows that so long as there 
is a substantial difference between world prices and Hong- 
kong prices we will have wholesale smuggling and its cou- 
sins, bribery and corruption. 


prices, and the 
will also be passed 


Suggestions 


The only completely satisfactory solution is a free 
market. If competition is thrown open to all, prices will 
become realistic and monopolistic tendencies will be shat- 
tered. However, Government (quite wisely) deems it 
necessary to compel the keeping of a stock pile of a minimum 
of 35,000 tons, or rather more than: one month’s supply. 
Therefore, a completely free trade will be impossible owing 
to the necessity of Government having to turn over its 
stocks regularly. In a Reuter’s despatch from Singapore 
dated 5th October 1954, it was announced that at an early 
date the Singapore Government would allow the free im- 
portation and sale of rice. From that date any merchant 
will be able to import and sell rice freely. The Singapore 
Government will maintain a stock pile, to be replenished 
from the cheapest sources of supply. Any merchant wish- 
ing to import rice will be required to purchase a specified 
proportion of the Government stock pile to ensure that it 
is turned over in a reasonable period. 


This system, which although not entirely satisfactory, 
is the best available solution to Hongkong’s own problem, 
having regard to the necessity of maintaining a stock pile, 
and at the same time, to the advantages of free competition 
in the rice trade. This proposal should be carried out in 
the following matter, and it should have the following 
effects :-— 


(a) The market must be thrown open (subject to the 
obtaining of import licences) to all merchants who will be 
able to compete freely; free competition is the surest way 
to bring down prices to their true economic ievel. (b) 


- Government must maintain the stock pile of a m.nimum of 


35,000 tons. (c) Each importer 
granted his import licence will be required to purchase a 
proportion of the stock pile. (d) Government must sell 
its stock pile at current open market C.1.F. Hongkong prices, 
so that no penalty is imposed on the importing merchant who 
would otherwise in turn pass the penalty on to the consumer. 


as a condition of being 
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(e) The more applications are received from importers to 
import rice, the smaller need be the proportion of the stock 
pile sold to the importers (as otherwise the stock pile wiil 
be turned over at a faster rate than necessary). (f) Gov- 
ernment must buy no more rice than is strictly necessary to 
turn over the stock pile at a reasonable rate, all purchases 
being made from the cheapest sources of supply (including 
local tender, if expedient). (g) Government’s stock pile 
requirements (at present stated to be 35,000 tons minimum) 
will be met and the stock pile itself kept under Govern- 
ment supervision. (h) Rice merchants, who have been 
shut out of the rice business firstly by the quota system 
and secondly by the onerous conditions of the new Govern- 
ment scheme, will be able to resume business. (i) The 
existing monopolistic tendencies will be eliminated. (j) 
Free competition should bring down prices’ to the Macao 
level which will eliminate smuggling and its consequences. 
(k) Provided Government buys’ replenishments for the 
stock pile wisely, no loss, except for storage charges, will 
be suffered on a re-sale to the importers. However, if losses 
on re-sale do occur, even if only to the extent of the storage 
charges, then they must be met out of public revenue. That 
will be the cost of maintaining, in the public interest, an 
essential reserve of a basic foodstuff. Almost all expendi- 
ture incurred in the public interest is borne by the taxpayer 
in any event. It is obvious that by the very fact of their 
being taxpayers they are the class of persons deemed by 
Government to be best able to contribute to the public re- 
venue. No one can therefore dispute that the burden of 


‘maintaining a public asset should, however unfortunate it 


may seem, fall on the taxpayer. Heretofore the terribie 
burden of the excessive cost of rice in Hongkong has fallen 
on the ordinary consumer, quite clearly the person least of 
all able to pay food taxes. It would be iniquitous for this 
state of affairs to continue. If charges to the Revenue 
should occur, they will certainly be very much less than in 
the past when Government has maintained an_ estimated 
stock pile of 300,000 tons. ; 


(Continued from Page 820) 


dealers, brokers and speculators, together with Banks, In- 
surance and Shipping Companies all perform a necessary 
task. 

Replanting in Malaya is taking place steadily, often 
under extremely difficult conditions. Estates are concen- 
trating upon reducing their cost of production and many 
are engaging in new forms of export such as concentrated 
liquid latex, which product has a great future. Rubber 
has its problems but undoubtedly natural rubber still has 
a great future, provided it can maintain its competitive 
position. Those with an intimate knowledge of the in- 


dustry are confident that natural rubber can and will hold 


its place against all comers. 


Malaya “A United Nations” 


Malaya is virtually a “United Nations” of its own with 
its great variety of races and peoples, said Sir Sydney 
Caine, Vice Chancellor of the University of Malaya. “We 
here in Malaya have very many contacts with almost every 
part of the world. The very fact that there are so many 
different peoples here means that we have contacts of a 
family and personal character with India, China, Europe 
and many other countries, and, in addition, Malaya has 
trading associations with a very large number. of coun- 
tries and indeed depends on international trade to a very 
great extent for its income and its welfare. Then further, 
Malaya holds a very strategic position in the world and 
must be taken into account in any discussion of interna- 
tional security.” 
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THE NEW TERRITORIES OF HONGKONG 


The New Territories, leased from China for 99 years in 
1898, comprise 355 square miles, extending from the middle 
of Kowloon peninsula to the Shum Chun river and including 
75 islands many of which are small, barren and uncultivated, 
while others such as Lantao, Cheung Chau, and Ping Chau, 
contain important centres of population and, in some cases, 
of small industry. The northern part of Kowloon peninsula, 
known as New Kowloon, is administered as part of the 
Urban Area. Much of the New Territories is steep, grassy 
mountain-side, rising to 3,141 feet at Taimoshan. The 
ranges run mainly from north-east to south-west, the eastern 
half being deeply indented by arms of the sea and narrow 
valleys. The north-west contains the largest area of cul- 
tivable land, but villages and cultivation exist wherever flat 
~Jand and water permit. 


The population of the New Territories, according to 
the latest annual report of the New Territories District Com- 
missioner, is generally estimated at between 200,000 and 
250,000. There has been a steady inflow of settlers, parti- 
cularly since 1950 and in the neighbourhood of towns like 
Tsun Wan, and the actual figure may be well above the 
estimate. The figure for registered births in 1953 was 7,351 
compared with 4,810 in 1950, which is significant, although 
it also reflects the greater importance attached to regis- 
tration. The indigenous inhabitants are Cantonese (pun 
ti), Hakka, and Hoklo, the lattter being boat-dwellers in the 
eastern waters of the New Territories. Most of the indi- 
genous population live in village communities of one or more 
clans, mainly dependent for their livelihood on the cultiva- 
tion of rice and vegetables in the surrounding fields. Vil- 
lages on islands or on the coast combine agriculture and 
fishing, while the purely fishing population are centred mostly 
on Cheung Chau, Tai O (Lantao) and Taipo, or scattered 
throughout the eastern waters. Additional sources of in- 
come are found in the cultivation of pine-trees, in the 
keeping of livestock and poultry, in the rearing of oysters, 
in fish-ponds and salt pans, in small brickworks and lime- 
kilns, in tanneries, and in soy and beancurd factories. 


A feature of the post-war years has been the growth 
of farms specializing in poultry, livestock, fruit and flowers, 
often started with refugee capital. People from every pro- 
vince of China can now be found scattered about the New 
Territories. Another post-war feature is the growth of 
towns such as Tsun Wan, Yuen Long, Shek Wu Hui and Sha 
Tin; and the more rapid development of country house and 
villa. Hitherto rural parts of the New Territories served 
by good communications are taking on a suburban, and even 
industrial, aspect. 


The New Territories is in the administrative charge of 
a District Commissioner, assisted by a District Officer for 
each of the three districts: Yuen Long in the west, Taipo 
in the north and east, and the Southern District which in- 
cludes the southern mainland, the southern half of the Sai- 
kung peninsula and the islands south and west of Hongkong. 
Each District Officer is assisted by one or more Land Bailiffs, 
and by a small clerical and out-door staff numbering about 
twenty in all. The District Administration stands in parti- 
cularly close relationship to the people of the New Terri- 
tories, and thus finds itself concerned intimately 
activities of other departments even though these depart- 
ments are not responsible to the District Administration. 
Close co-ordination is therefore maintained with the Police, 
Agricultural, Marketing and Cooperative, Education, Medi- 


in the 


cal, Public Works, Social Welfare and Labour departments. 
District Officers are empowered to hold Small Debts Courts 
and Land Courts under the New Territories Ordinance, and 
until the end of the year under review sat also as Police 
Court Magistrates. In February, 1954, this duty was: taken 
over by a permanent Magistrate appointed from the Legal 
Department. A District Officer also performs the duties of 
an officer in the Secretariat for Chinese Affairs in the matter 
of family disputes and personal troubles. 


An important aspect of the Department’s work stems 
from its responsibility for the occupation of Crown land 
under lease or permit, whether for agricultural, building or 
other purposes. This covers everything from the erection of 
village houses to large-scale development and town-planning. 
Increasing demands for building land or for conversion of 
agricultural land, usually originating with people from Hong- 
kong or Kowloon and needing careful examination if deve- 
lopment is not to be haphazard and uncontrolled, has thrown 
a heavy strain on the small staff of District Offices. Crown 
Rent is collected on all private land, records of which are 
maintained at each District Office, where all documents and 
deeds relating to private land are registered and, if liable, 
stamped. Rates and property tax are collected and estate 
duty assessed. Revenue is collected on numerous permits 
and licences which, issuable by various authorities in the 
urban area, in the New Territories are issued by the District 
Commissioner. The District Commissioner is likewise the 
licensing authority under special rules made under the New 
Territories Ordinance which are comparable with the bye- 
laws of the Urban Council. In public health work, which 
has expanded notably with the growth of towns, the de- 
partment is advised by the Medical Officer of Health, New 
Territories, and his staff. 


Development 


There was no slackening in the pace of development, 
so far as new buildings are concerned, particularly at Tsun 
Wan, Shatin, and on the Castle Peak and Taipo roads. Tsun 
Wan seems destined to become an industrial satellite of 
Kowloon, and the Public Works Department, in consultation 
with the District Office, drew up an overall development 
layout for the area. The growth of population at Tsun Wan 
has outstripped services and buildings, and_ the squatter 
problem has become serious. The same factors are apparent 
to a lesser extent in Yuen Long, which enjoyed particular 
prosperity up to 1951 resulting in an increase of population 
and buildings. Major drainage works were undertaken, and 
the widening and resurfacing of the main street was com- 
pleted by the end of the year, after which there was a 
notable improvement in hawker and traffic congestion. 


The Tai Lam Water Scheme involved only minor re- 
sumptions during the year in connexion with quarry work- 


ings below the dam. Planning the course of the’ main pipe- © 


line, however, from Tai Lam to Kowloon, and other ancillary 
works raised weighty problems for the District Office, South. 
Among many buildings completed and projected during last 
year the following give some indication of the measure of 
development: cinemas at Luen Wo and Shek Wu Markets, 
two hotels at Silvermine Bay, the reconstruction of several 
hcuses on Cheung Chau, an electricity supply at Tai O, three 
substations constructed by China Light & Power Co., and a 
Fire and Ambulance Station at Taipo. 
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Agriculture, Forestry, Industry 


The first rice crop of 1953 was the best for very many 
years; while the second Agricultural Show in January, 1954, 
showed marked improvements on the 1953 show in almost 
every section. Water chestnuts were planted extensively 
in place of the second rice crop, but the market was over- 
estimated, and some loss was sustained. Other noticeable 
features were the cultivation of sea-grass for making straw- 
mats, and an increase in duck-farming. The Kadoorie Agri- 
cultural Aid Association continued its useful work, offering 
loans to pig farmers in remoter parts of the New Territories 
and purchasing fertilizer. All the irrigation schemes 
financed from Colonial Development & Welfare funds were 
successfully completed by the end of the year. The dis- 
tribution of urban nightsoil by the Marketing Department 
was expanded to meet all demands. Vegetable production 
again increased, and the opening up of new lands by squat- 
ter farmers become increasingly noticeable. 


The scheme whereby old and dying camphor trees in 
village groves may be cut and sold under the Forestry 
Officer’s supervision has been a marked success. 
company obtained approval to’ launch an ambitious scheme 
for the afforestation of 600 acres in northeast Lantao. 


Small-scale rural industries are found scattered about 
the New Territories. With few exceptions, such as the brick 
and ceramic factories at Castle Peak, industry on a large 
scale is concentrated in or near Tsun Wan, and is not 
permitted to develop haphazardly elsewhere. A number of 
soy factories, required to move from Kowloon, found sites 
between Kwai Chung and Tsun Wan in an area earmarked 
for such purposes. The year continued to be generally dull 
for mining interests. One new temporary licence was 
granted and five lapsed, making a total of 15 at the end 
of the year. There was Japanese investment in Ma On 
Shan iron mine which employs about 1,700 workmen. 


Rural Committees, Welfare, Education 


All villages nominate one or more village representatives. 
In certain well-defined areas these representatives compose 
or elect rural committees. Despite considerable diversity in 
the methods of election and functions of these committees 
they continue to do useful work both for the people they 
represent and for the Government, and help to bring Govern- 
ment and people into closer touch. New Rural Committees 
were established in the Ha Tsuen and San Tin areas of the 
Yuen Long District, while the formation of others was being 
discussed at San Hui, North Saikung and in the Fanling— 
Sheung Shui area. 


A private 


opened a temporary clinic. 


833 


Apart from the routine of dealing with family disputes 
and giving attention to miscellaneous personal problems such 
as applications for post-registered birth certificates and 
travel documents, the main field of welfare activity lies in 
finding employment. There appears to be no limit to the 
amount of casual or unskilled labour which is eagerly avail- 


able when opportunities occur, and this indicates a consider- 


able degree of under-employment, particularly in remoter 
areas. 160 N.T.-born labourers sailed in May, 1953, for a 
2-year contract with the British Malayan Petroleum Co. in 


Seria, Brunei, and further recruitment was under way at 
the end of the year. 


On the Medical side the most important event was 
the building of the Maurine Grantham Health Centre 
at Tsun Wan, containing a total of 12 beds in all, 
better out-patient facilities than have yet been _ pro- 
vided in the New Territories and fine staff quarters. The 
Pok Oi Hospital at Yuen Long continued to be busy, and 
its two doctors were taken on Medical Department strength. 
The Board of Directors was incorporated by Ordinance. The 
London Mission opened a small maternity clinic outside 
Sheung Shui, and the Tsun Wan Chamber of Commerce also 
An additional Medical Officer at 
Cheung Chau Hospital enabled more frequent visits to be 
paid to out-lying places in Lantao, Ping Chau, Ma Wan and 
Lamma islands. The number of out-patients attending Gov- 
ernment clinics has doubled since 1951. 


The construction of a new dam and an additional 6” 
pipeline from the Yuen Long catchment area permitted a 
greatly improved supply of water to Yuen Long and the 
surrounding villages. A government market was built on 
Ping Chau island, and public latrines at San Hui and Sha 
Tau Kok. Two small but well-equipped abattoirs, one in 
Yuen Long and the othei at Taipo, were being constructed 


at the end of the year. They will be privately managed 
under licence. 


{t is thought that the proportion of schoolless children 
is lower in the New Territories than in the city. Village 
schools, usually assisted by Government subsidy, are to be 
found throughout the countryside, but often housed in in- 
adequate or unsatisfactory buildings. The steady  pro- 
gramme of building continued, with building subsidies being 
granted to a further 8 primary schools which were completed 
or under construction during the course of the year. In 
many cases the local community, assisted by relatives abroad, 
raised subscriptions equal to, or more than, the Government 
grant. Government’s large new primary school near Sha 
Tau Kok was almost complete by the end of the year. 


(Continued from Page 828) 


handle any kind of repair service. Far East Motors Limited 
are the local agents for Cadillac, Bristol, Armstrong-Siddeley, 
Jensen, A-C, Chevrolet, Standards, Triumph, and Deretti 
cars; Guy trucks and buses; and distributors for Rovers, 
Land Rovers & Citroen. 3 


In Kowloon, a new air-conditioned theatre, the Kam 
Wah Theatre situated at the corner of Canton Road and Pitt 
Street will be opened before the end of this year. This 
theatre will be devoted principally to first-run local Chinese 
pictures. The cost of the building is over $0.8 million not 
including furniture and equipment. It will accommodate 
about 2,000 people. The proscenium is 52 feet wide and the 
45 feet across the stage. A 
few more theatres are in advanced state of construction. 


Rediffusion Service: Despite the recent fire in Rediffu- 
sion’s Hennessy Road Control Station, a full service to Sek 
Kong, New Territories, was inaugurated last week. The 


- — 


service is the second step in Rediffusion’s plan to provide a 
dual programme service for the New _ Territories Army 
camps and Chinese communities. A similar service to Yuen 
Long, Taipo Market, Fanling and Sheung Shui will be in- 
augurated soon. The recent fire at Rediffusion lasted fer 
nine hours. All essential records—discs, tapes and docu- 
ments were saved. The building which has two floors, was. 
built in 1948. It will probably be replaced by a new 
multi-storey building. 


Preventive Service: HK Preventive Service uncovered 
99 illicit stills and destroyed over 2,200 tons of fermented 
material in November. Seizures of tobacco included more 
than 8 tons of Chinese tobacco, one ton of Macao cigarettes, 
1.000 lbs of tobacco leaf on board a fishing junk, 3 tons of 
tobaceo stem, and half a ton of foreign cigarettes of various 
popular brands. Two premises in the Shamshuipo area were 
raided and found to contain highly efficient stills for the 
conversion of non-dutiable methylated spirit into pure 
alcohol. Fines imposed for offences under the Dutiable 
Commodities Ordinance totalled $12,000 in November. 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL AND REPAIR 


The provision of aircraft overhaul, repair and servicing 
in Hongkong has been a post-war development which has 
grown with such speed that the facilities now available 
challenge comparison with any in the world and are un- 
rivalled on the western side of the Pacific, according to the 
official Bulletin of HK Government (Dept. of Commerce & 
Industry). Two organisations were set up in the Colony 
for this purpose after the war. One, Jardine Aijircraft 
Maintemance Co., Litd., was started by Jardine, Matheson 
& Co., Ltd., with initial technical assistance from — British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, and the other, Pacific Air 
Maintenance and Supply Co., Ltd., was launched under the 
banner of Butterfield & Swire, with Australian National 
Airways holding an interest. From _ the first it was the 
intention to invite the custom of as many airline operators 
as possible, so that full technical facilities involving much 
expensive equipment could be provided at a cost which the 
individual operator would find reasonable. These two or- 
ganisations grew and expanded side by side until, in 1950, 
agreement was reached to merge them into one company 
and the Hongkong Aircraft Engineering Co., Ltd., (locally 
known as H.A.E.C.) came into existence, taking over the 
buildings, equipment and skilled’ staff of the two parent 
companies. It was a grafting of two sturdy plants and 
the graft took well. , | 


The company provides full servicing facilities for all 
commercial aircraft passing through Hongkong. With one 
exception, all airline operators prefer the economies of 


having full technical facilities available without the cost of | 


setting these up for themselves. In addition, aircraft, en- 
gines, propellers, accessories and instruments are sent to 
H.A.E.C. for overhaul from countries as far afield as New 
Guinea, India and Korea. In less than 4 years, 136 air- 
craft have been completely overhauled, ranging from twin 
and four-engined airliners to four-engined heavy bombers 
and single jet fighters. These have 
Argonauts, DC4’s, DC3’s (Dakotas), C46’s (Curtis 
mando), PBY-5A’s (Catalina Amphibian), 
Privateers (heavy bombers), and numerou’s piston and jet 
fighters. They have worn the flags of many nationalities, 
as well as the roundels of the Royal Air Force, the United 
States Air Force, the Royal Thai Air Force, the French 
Air Force and the French Naval Air Arm. 


Com- 
Consolidated 


While these aircraft are being handled in the Com- 
pany’s overhaul hangar, a faster moving stream of trunk 
route aircraft of all types and nationalities passes through 
the maintenance hangar to receive the necessary’ inspec- 
tions, checks and rectifications to render them fit for their 
next flight stage. Carefully planned speed of action is re- 
quired to ensure that aircraft are back on the departure 
apron on time. Over 2,400 such checks have been carried 
out during the first eight months of this year alone. In 
support of this activity the ancillary shops are equally busy. 
The engine overhaul shop receives engines from all over 
the Far East, ranging in horse-power from 200 to 2,300, the 
majority being Pratt and Whitney air-cooled radial engines 


included Canadair 


with horse-power in the upper part of the bracket. The 


overhaul of an aircraft engine involves complete dismantling | 


of every component part, minute inspection for wear, crack 
detection by Magna-flux process or ultra-violet light, re- 
placement of all faulty parts, reassembly, and finally, some 
hours of running in a test cell to obtain exact performance 
figures. 651 such complete engine overhauls have been 
carried out, plus many partial overhauls and repairs. A 
total of more than 1,200,000 horse-power has _ passed 
through the shops and over 300,000 gallons of aviation 
petrol have been consumed in test running. 


Electrical equipment such as magnetos, starters, gene- 
rators, voltage regulators, ete., have been overhauled to a 
total of 11,800 items, and 1,389,000 feet (263 miles) of 
electrical cable installed in aircraft during overhaul. The 
air-conditioned instrument overhaul shop, believed to have 
the finest precision equipment in the Far East, plays its 
vital part in overhauling and testing to controlled standards 
the many instruments required in an aircraft including 
gvrce-controlled blind-flying instruments and _ automatic 
pilots. 13,200 units of all types have passed through this 
shop. 


Propellers are still normal equipment on commercial 
aircraft and they need regular overhaul. An _ aircraft pro- 
peller is not a solid lump of metal, such as is used for 
ships, but a complicated mechanism with three or four 
exactly-balanced blades which can change their angle in 
flight, be feathered or reversed. The mechanism that con- 
trols the blades is in the hub dome, which is only about the 
size of a football, yet each propeller of a four-engined 
aircraft handles more power than that of the average 
1,000-ton ship. 769 such propellers (Hamilton, De Havil- 
iand and Curtiss Electric) have been serviced in H.A.E.C.’s 
propeller shop. 


Not the least of the problem arising from the flow 
of work passing steadily through the shops is the provision 
of sufficient spare parts and repair material. With vast 
armament programmes in force all over the world all air- 
craft material is in short supply. In addition, most aircraft 
flying in the Far East are still of United States origin, many 
of them being of obsolescent design. Spares must be ob- 
tained from the United States, frequently from manufac- 
turers preoccupied with more modern designs and military 
contracts. Notwithstanding these supply difficulties, the 
requirements of aircraft safety do not permit the national 
aeronautical authorities to relax their rigid control over 
aircraft material. Supplies may be obtained only from ap- 
proved firms and to exacting specifications. Fortunately, a 
degree of mutual international recognition exists which 
makes it possible to draw supplies as they are _ available 
from England, the United States, Canada, Australia and 
Kurope, but even so a difficult problem persists. 


To counteract the long delays 


in obtaining supplies 
and to cater for the variety of 


equipment presented for 
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overhaul, 26,500 square feet of storage space is packed with 
stocks of 20,000 different items, representing a value of 
millions of dollars. Hongkong’s hot and humid climate pre- 
sents additional. problems in maintaining this stock in per- 
fect condition on the shelves. Articles made: of rubber will 
deteriorate unless kept in the dark in a specially’ ventilated 
room; small and delicate items for instrument, radio and 
electrical repairs, as well as the fabrics with which some 
portions of aircraft are still covered, have to be kept in 
dehumidified rooms; metal parts must be protected complete- 
ly from rust and corrosion, while mildew is ever ready to 


attack whatever it can. The Supply Department has plenty 
of difficulties. | 
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Hongkong can pride itself on having an aviation en- 
gineering organisation which cannot be bettered in the Far 
East. Yet the biggest single factor contributing to this is 
not machinery or equipment but manpower. On the tech- 
nical side 27 contract engineers from the United Kingdom 
and Australia, all highly qualified and experienced men, 
organise, supervise and control the quality of the work, 
but the backbone of the organisation, without which it could 
not exist, is the Chinese technical staff. No one needs to 
be told of the excellence of the Chinese artisan, particularly 
in light precision work. This ability is especially suitable 


_ for aircraft engineering, and the finish and accuracy of the 


work turned out by H.A.E.C.’s Chinese staff challenge com- 
parison with any in the world. 


FLOUR MILLING 


On 21st September a new industry made its debut 
when the Hongkong Flour Mills, Ltd, founded by Mr. 
David Sung, an industrialist from Shanghai, began opera- 
tions, according to the Commerce & Industry Dept. Bulletin. 
In the plant one can see mechanical production in _ its 
highest form. In place of clumsy mill-stones there is mill- 
ing machinery of the most up-to-date design. The directors 
decided to purchase their plant from the world’s largest 
milling engineers, Henry Simon Ltd. of Stockport, England, 
whose “Simon System” is accepted as the finest method of 
high grade flour preduction. 
tinuous process, and the machinery in this mill will run 
non-stop for periods of up to three weeks. A special fea- 
ture is that all repairs and adjustments can be carried out 
whilst the machinery is in action, thus eliminating losses due 
to temporary shutdown of plant. 


The wheat is taken in bulk from 
pneumatic intake plant into the silo, and is never touched 
by hand until the flour arrives in bags at the bakery. It 
is drawn from the bulk stores by automatic conveying de- 
vices and fed into the various cleaning machines’ which 
separate impurities by length, width, shape and _ size, by 
specific gravity, by magnetism and by any other basic 
After 
that, it is washed, scrubbed in a machine known as a 
scourer, and is finally polished by high speed brushes. When 
it is clean enough for milling, the wheat passes automatical- 
ly into the milling section where high speed fluted rollers 
tear open the wheat berry to release the endosperm encased 


within it. This endosperm, graded according to size and 
bearing such names as semolina, middlings, etc., is then 
passed through purifiers, which, with the help of finely 


balanced air currents, separate tiny particles of bran by a 
combination of stratification, sifting and _ separation by 
specific gravity. The purified endosperm is then fed into 
a pair of smooth rollers which crush it down still finer into 
flour. Between each of the operations described above huge 
rotating sifting machines known as plansifters continually 
make separations by size, and sift out all the finished flour. 
The minute particles of the finished product are, therefore, 
of a very high degree of uniformity. Before the flour is 
put into bags it has to go through machines in which ozone 
is produced from the atmosphere by means of electric arcs. 
This process gives the finished fiour a good aeration and 
improves its quality. Finally, just before packing, the flour 


Modern flour milling is a con- - 


vessels through a 


is passed through powerful entoleters which are installed as 


an added protection against any possible infestation of the 


finished product, so that it can be consumed immediately or 


be safely stored for a lengthy period with an _ absolute 
guarantee of purity. 


The most interesting and important feature of the new 
flour mill is that pneumatic elevating tubes are used to 
carry the milled stocks automatically from machines on 
the lower floors to those on the upper, and_ special pipes 
have been installed to carry the stocks down again by the 
force of gravity. This method of conveying semi-processed 
stocks within the milling section involves the use of thou- 
sands of pipes, and it is unique in design. The mill is -elec- 
trically-driven and another outstanding feature is the re- 
mote control equipment, an intricate system of the latest 
design, entirely new to the Far East. This enables all the 
motors throughout the factory to be started from one con- 
trol panel, and the electrical wiring is such that they cannot 
be started in an incorrect sequence. Also, the whole mill 


instantly ceases to operate if any one of the motors stops 
turning. | 


A striking aspect of a modern mill is the small number 
of employees to tend the machines. In this mill, which 
will produce up to 6,000 bags of flour a day, whole floors 
full of machinery and pipes are looked after by only one 
attendant, who merely has to walk around and be on the 
alert for any unusual occurrence. The main portion of the 
labour force is composed of clerical workers and warehouse 


employees who look after the wheat intake and the delivery 
of flour. 


Up to the present, the flour used in Hongkong has 
been imported mainly from America, Canada and Australia. 
With the opening of Hongkong Flour Mills, Ltd., however, 
Hongkong will be self-sufficient in all grades of wheat 
flour.. The productive capacity of the mill is approximately 
170,000 bags (about 8,500,000 lbs.) of flour a month, which 
is about one-third more than the combined consumption of 
Hongkong and Macao. The Company has’ concluded an 
agreement with twenty leading flour dealers in Hongkong 
and four in Macao for the right to sell its products in the 
local market. But with about 35 per cent of total: produc- 
tion available for export the Company is exploring foreign 
markets. It is hoped that demand for its products in 
foreign markets alone will be greater than the entire out- 
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put of the mill. Enquiries have already started to flow 
in from such important consuming centres as South Korea, 
Malaya, Okinawa, Burma, Siam, Indonesia and the Philip- 
pines. 


Sale of bran, the chief by-product of Hongkong Flour 
Mills, Ltd., will be handled by the Company direct. The 
many dairies and farms in Hongkong and the New Terri- 
tories consume an enormous. amount of bran monthly and 
can easily absorb all the bran the mill produces. With a 
view of giving the local farms the advantage of obtaining 
at least a part of their monthly requirements in freshly- 
milled bran, the Company intends to supply this for local 
demand rather than to build up an export market. 


The streamlined design and layout of the factory is an 
engineering feat of the highest order. The factory build- 
ing, situated on the waterfront, has_ six storeys, and a 
specially-designed steel tower guides the main intake pipe 
across the road from sea level where bulk wheat may be 
unloaded direct from lighters by suction and distributed 
automatically into the storage section of the building. There 
is no need to manhandle the wheat, and no burlap bags are 
required. Further, this new method of unloading and 
storing wheat makes it impossible for dirt to be picked up 
and is a measure of economy because no wheat is lost or 
wasted through mishandling. The mill is designed in such 
a way that besides the milling section it also has storage 
facilities for two months’ supply of wheat in bulk. The 
entire plant, including milling machinery, pneumatic intake 
plant, internal conveyance, storage silo for wheat, godown 
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for flour and bran, testing laboratory, flour bag printing 
plant, control room, dormitories and offices, consists of a 
single building occupying an area of about 14,000 square 
feet. It is believed to be the most compact flour mill in 
the whole world. By eliminating waste and _ taking full’ 
advantage of automatic devices, the overhead expenses of 
the Company will be kept low, and consumers, in turn, will 
be able to purchase fresh and wholesome flour at reason- 
able prices. 


The mill will be run by a team headed by Mr. David 
Sung, whose family has long been identified with flour mill- 
ing in the Far East. Mr. P. P. Sung, the Manager, is also 
a veteran miller with over 30 years’ experience in this field, 
while the Company has obtained the services of a British 
miller, Mr. T. Schofield, who was trained by the manufac- 
turers of the machinery and is well acquainted with the 
“Simon System.” The products will be marketed both 
locally and abroad under ten different trade marks; 
“Crown’’, ““Gold Medal’ “Roses”, “Cherry”, “Tower”, 
“Balance”, “Horse Head’, “Locomotive”, “Love Birds” and 
‘“Sandow’. Each brand will signify a special kind of flour 
milled from the best American, Canadian or Australian 
wheat. The raw materials will be ordered direct from the 
world’s leading grain suppliers, and will be shipped in bulk 
by chartered steamers, thus enabling the Company to pur- 
chase wheat of the highest quality at greatly reduced prices. 
With their up-to-date machinery, good management and the 
advantage in local labour costs, the Hongkong Flour Mills, 
Ltd., are confident that they can face competition success- 
fully and will fulfil a basic need of the community. 


MILITARY SUPPLIES & CLOCKS 


Military Supplies—In the years directly preceding the 
Pacific War the demand for military supplies became acute 
and large orders were placed with Chiap Hua Manufactory 
Co. Ltd., according to Commerce & Industry Dept. Bulletin. 
Pressure of work was so great that in the latter part of 
1940 the manufactory was working to its utmost capacity 
with orders coming from the British War Supplies Board 
and the Dutch, French and Chinese Governments. The 
items generally required were steel helmets, webbing equip- 
ment, anti-gas respirators and entrenching tools, while in 
smaller demand were army cutlery and steel tips for army 
boots. From 1939 to the commencement of hostilities in 
the Far East in December, 1941, the company received orders 


totalling HK$20,000,000. 


As with its other interests, rehabilitation of this section 
of production was not easy and it was not until 1950 that 
production of steel helmets could be resumed. Naturally, 
military supplies are not in regular demand, but moulds and 
dies are kept in readiness and orders can be undertaken at 
short notice. In 1953, 30,000 sets of American type steel 
helmets, equipped with inner helmets, were. produced for 
the Thai: Government while smaller quantities of helmets 
have been purchased by the Hongkong Police and Fire ser- 
vices. Steel beds and other furniture are also produced by 
the company and large quantities are now being manu- 
factured for the Thai Government. 

One of Chiap Hua’s branch factories is directed ex- 
_clusively to the production of military supplies and at full 


pressure is capable of making and testing 30,000 steel hel- 


mets a month. Aluminium water bottles can be produced 
at the rate of 50,000 pieces a month. 3 


Electric Clocks—In introducing the manufacture of 


electric clocks to the Colony, Chiap Hua has raised the | 


standard of local industry for precision engineering. The 
perfected. result has been reached only after years of re- 
search and experiment. The aim was to produce a clock 
with the number of moving parts reduced to a minimum— 
a factor which lengthens the life of a clock—and to market 
an article which in performance and quality would be equal 
to those produced by traditional clock manufacturing cen- 
tres elsewhere in the world. The climate of Hongkong, 
being humid for much of the year, proved an advantage to 
the production of a special type of synchronous motor for 
the clock movements. The speed of these motors, 200 re- 
vclutions per minute, is lower than usual, but this consider- 


ably reduces the wear on moving parts. The coil used in | 


the motor is specially suitable for tropical. climates and 
is damp-proof. To attain the highest standard of perfor- 
mance, Chiap Hua has installed in the air-conditioned clock 
manufacturing premises only the most modern precision 
machinery, purchased mainly from Switzerland, America and 
the United Kingdom. At all stages of manufacture the 
component parts are carefully tested by fully trained staff 
to ensure the highest degree of uniformity. A guarantee 
of one year is given with every clock. With full scale pro- 
duction now under way Chiap Hua plans to expand this 
branch of its business to an even greater extent. Ex- 
periments are being made on an electric clock powered by 
a torch battery which will operate for nine’ months con- 
tinuously on a single cell, while investigation is also being 
made into the production of mechanical clocks. 
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FINANCE COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


Report for the week December 13-18: 


Gold 
Dec. High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
13 $2564 255% 266% High 
14 25634 25554 Low 265% 
15 256%, 255% 
16 255% 2554. 
17 255% 255% 
18 256 255%. 


The opening and closing prices were 
both at $255%, the highest and lowest 
were $2568 and 2553. During the week 


under review; the market was very quiet 


and fluctuated within a narrow margin. 
Arrivals in Macao indirectly eased off 
the demand for export from the small 
stock in the Colony. As general busi- 
ness in Malaya revived on higher rub- 
ber prices, demand for the precious 
metal was eager and is expected to 
cecntinue until the Lunar Year is over; 
thus local prices are expected to be 
upheld at the level of import price at 
US$ 37.73 C.LF. Macao. 


The general meeting of the members 
of the Exchange passed a recommen- 
dation of lowering the limit of interest 
charges for change over adhd did not 
propose to change other regulations for 


gold trading. 


At the same meeting of the Gold 
Exchange Society a few members had 
the somewhat bizarre idea of starting 
to trade in local and even in foreign 
stocks and shares. The executive com- 
mittee of the Society is now studying 
this proposal. The Hongkong Stock 
Exchange Ltd. will take a dim view of 
this matter. 
brokers having had a lean period are 
now eager to extend the scope of their 
business. In recent months the local 
share market has been booming—and 
so has business in real estate. Flight 
capital has kept arriving and there is 
a plethora of investment funds in the 
Colony. But gold business remains in 
the doldrums and free exchange, large- 
ly because of the narrowing of the 


official and free crossrates, is only a 


shadow of what it was before. Mem- 
bers of the Gold Exchange are faring 
badly and some are bankrupt. By the 
inclusion of share trading many 
brokers hope to See a new period of 
prosperity. In previous years, share 
trading was sneered at by the gold 
speculation fraternity and investment 
in local stocks was considered proof of 
one’s “conservatism” and lack of busi- 
ness acumen. 
radically. 


Gold and free exchange © 


changed, and business 


But times have changed © 


Interest for change over favoured 
buyers and totalled $1.57 per 10 taels 
of .945 fine. Local stock was increas- 
ing due to shipments which arrived in 
Macao last week. Trading continued 
to be small and amounted to 47,280 
taels or averaged 7,880 taels daily. 
Positions taken figured at a daily 
average of 44,700 taels. Cash sales 
totalled 15,260 taels, of which 4,560 
taels listed and 10,700 taels arranged. 
Imports were mainly from Macao and 
amounted to 8,500 taels. One ship- 
ment arrived in Macao via the Colony 
with a total of 37,500 fine ounces. 


Exports figured at a total of 7,500 taels, 


which were divided 5,000 taels to Singa- 
pore, 1,500 taels to Indochina, and 
1,000 taels to Rangoon. Differences 
paid for local and Macao .99 fine were 
$14.30-14.20 and 12.70-12.10 respec- 
tively per tael of .945 fine. Cross rates 
worked in the Exchange were US$37.68- 
37.65 per fine ounce.. As asked price 
for contracted import was 37.73 C.LF. 
Macao, nothing was concluded. 


Silver 
Dec. 13-18 — Bar per tael $ coin 5-20¢ coins 
High $5.60 3.60 2.80 
Low 5.57 3.58 2.78 


The market remained very quiet but 
as there were some enquiries prices ad- 
vanced slightly. Trading totals were 
for Bar 2,500 taels, for $ coin 3,000 
coins, and for 20c¢ coins 3,000 coins. 


U.S.$ | 
Dec. High Low High Low 
$592% 59214 5893, 58914 
14 5921, 592 590 
15 5921, 59014 
16 592°4 §921%4 59036 58934 
17 592% 592144 5901, 589% 
18 593 592°4 591% 590% 
rates: 591%, High 59034 Low. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$1,140,000, 
notes cash US$ 287,000 and forward 
US$1,990,000, and D.D. US$285,000. 
The market was quiet with rates little 
was’ reduced 


somewhat. There was no important 


factor to make quotations move, but 


most speculators saw an easier trend 
in the near future, and they worked at 
a wider difference between T.T. and 
note rates. - The general meeting of 
members of the Exchange decided to 
reduce the margin money for taking 
position, lower the limit of change over 
interest, and also cut down the Ex- 
change charges by half. Furthermore, 
rates for operation will hereafter be 
changed so as to quote at sixteenths 
instead of eighths. Changes will be 
effective from the first working day in 
1955. In the T.T. sector,. gold im- 
porters bought and Japanese and 


Korean merchants sold, while triangular 
exchange operators traded both ways. 
In the notes market, cash notes were 
well absorbed by profiteers, who mailed 
them to U.S. and covered by selling 
T.T., taking the advantage of the dif- 
ference of about three points. Interest 
favoured sellers and amounted to 8:0 
cents per US$1,000, and positions taken 
figured at US$24 million per average 
day. In the D.D. sector, the market 
was quiet and without sign of increas- 
ing yet though the end of the Lunar 
year is approaching. | 


Yen and Piastre 


Cash notes were quoted at $1,475 per Yen 
100,000 and 1,0665-945 per 10,000 #£Piastres. 
Fictitious forward markets were dead, and only 
interest charges were fixed, for the whole of 
last week at $13.50 per Yen 100,000 and $8.30 


per 10,000 Piastres, both in favour of buyers. 


Piastre appreciated on news of American aid. 
Far Eastern T.T. Rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.90-1.8825, and Japan 
0.01395-0.0138., Highest and lowest per HK$ 
in foreign currency: Malaya 0.53225-0.53175, 
Indochina 10.20-9.40, and Thailand 3.55-3.52. 
Sales: Pesos 370,000, Yen 95 million, Malayan 
$360,000, Piastre 13 million, and Baht 4% mil- 
lion. The market was active due to increase 
of oversea Chinese remittances, and marked 
improvement of Piastre was caused by the 
promised American help to check its inflation. 


Chinese Exchanges 


Continental Chinese People’s Bank notes 
quoted nominally at $130 per million. It was 
reported that notes of denomination of 100,000 
were newly circulated, and this: was treated as 
a step to produce inflation as the highest de- 
nomination was 50,000 before. 


Nationalist Chinese Taiwan Bank notes 
quoted $212-202 per thousand, and remittances 
at 199-197. Only some small business was 
done. 


Bank Notes Market 


* Highest and lowest rates per foreign currency 


unit in HK$: England 1§.73-15.72, 


12.28-12.26, New 


Australia 
Zealand 13.98-13.96, Egypt 


- 14.40, South Africa 15.56-15.53, India 1.18-1.175, 


Pakistan 0.94, Ceylon 0.95, Burma 0.69, Malaya 
1.856-1.855, Canada 6.0625-6.05, Philippines 1.90- 
1.885, Macao 1.015-1.01, Switzerland 1.35, 
France 0.01555-0.0155, Indonesia 0.17-0.169, 
Thailand 0.27-0.267. 


HONGKONG SHARE > 
MARKET 


The highlight of the week was the big 
jump in Star and Yaumati_ Ferries. 
Stars moved up to $150 and Yaumatis 
to $168. Profit-taking depressed Hotels 
from a peak of $16 to $14.90. In the 
rest of the market there was nothing 
particularly outstanding apart from 
the continued rise in rubbers. Raw 
rubber prices went up to 85-5/8 Str. 
cents. Amalgamateds rose to $1.50 
and Trusts moved up to $2.35. Cements 
slipped from $40% to $393. Lands con- 
tinued their progress earlier in_ the 
week but weakened slightly to $673 to- 
wards the end of the week. Banks re- 
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mained steady at $1,930. In_ the 
Utility group, Trams, which climbed 
to $22 earlier, eased back slightly to 
$214. China Lights remained firm at 
$18.10. Electrics declined with sellers 
asking $38? after sales earlier in the 
week- at $394. Telephones were also 
slightly lower. Dairy Farms moved up 
over the $25 mark earlier in the week 
but slipped back again to $24.60. Acti- 
vity will possibly taper off towards 
the Christmas holidays and prices will 


probably go still lower, but they should _ 


pick up again in the New Year. 


Last Week’s Market Developments 


Monday: After a quiet start, the 
market continued to advance under 
sustained buying pressure. Hotels were 
prominent amongst the leaders 
but were inclined to be erratic; after 
reaching $16 there was some heavy 
profit-taking which resulted in the rate 
dropping to $15.20. They rallied in 
the afternoon session however, and re- 
covered to $16.50 but changes were 
again for the better. The market was 
still buoyant and the undertone was 
firm throughout the day. The turnover 
was approximately $2,350,000. Tuesday: 
Following the announcement that the 
H.K. & Shanghai Hotels had accepted 
an offer of $11 million for the Pedder 
Street site, there was further active 
trading in these shares. Turnover for 
the day amounted to $2,370,000 and 
the general undertone of market con- 
tinued steady. Wednesday: The mar- 
ket was quieter during the half-day 
session with little change in rates. 
In moderate trading, Dairy Farms and 
Hotels yielded some ground whilst 


Yaumati Ferries were firmer under 
steady support. In the rubber section 
Amalgamateds and Rubber’ Trusts 


moved fractionally higher in sympathy 
with the price of Singapore rubber. 
The undertone was steady and the 
turnover amounted to $1,100,000. 
Thursday: With the exception of Yau- 
mati Ferries which appreciated to $163 
at which rate there were still buyers 
at the close, all other sections main- 


tained their prices at previous day’s 


closing level. Rubbers were very active 
again. Amalgamated Rubbers led the 
field striking a new high for the year 
closely followed by Rubber’ Trust 
equally at a new high. The market 
closed fairly steady with a turnover of 
approximately $1,220,000. Friday: 
With the price of Singapore Rubber 
continuing to rise (85-5/8 Str. cts.), 
there was further brisk trading in the 
rubber section at advancing rates— 
168,700 Amalgamated shares changed 
hands from $1.45 up to $1.50 and 
39,000 Rubber Trusts from $2.20 up 
to $2.35 with the closing rate of $2.30. 
Apart from some activity in Hotels 
most other issues were dull but on the 


whole rates remained steady. The 
turnover amounte to approximately 
$1,670,000. 


Last Week’s Closing Prices 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


314% Loan (1934 & 1940), 93 b. 
31% Loan (1948), 93 b. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1935 b; 1935 sa. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £110 b. 
Chartered Bank, 50/- nom. 

Bank of East Asia, 210 b. 


Insurances 
Union Ins., 902% b; 907% s; 907%4/905 sa. 
Lombard Ins., 51 s. 
China Underwriters, 9.20 b. 


Shipping 
Douglases, 200 b. 
Indo Chinas (Pref), 16 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 34 nom. 
U. Waterboats, 20.40 b. 
Asia Nav., 74c nom. 
Wheelocks, 6.85 b; 6.90 s; 6.90 sa. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 83% b; 85% s; 84 sa. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 1% nom. 
H.K. Docks, 29.10 s. 
China Providents, 15.60 b; 15.80 s; 15.80 sa. 


S’hai Dockyards, 1.40 nom. 


Mining 
Raub Mines, 3% nom. 
Mines, nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 15.20 b; 15.30 s; 15.20/.30 
sa, 

H,.K. Lands, 67 b; 67% s; 67% sa. 

S’hai Lands, 1.275 s. 

Humphreys, 25.20 s. 

H.kK. Realties, 2.125 b; 2.15 s; 2.125 sa. 

Chinese Estates, 246 nom. 


Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways, 21.20 b; 21.40 s; 2114/.30 


Sa. 

Peak Trams (F. “Pd.), 65 nom. 

Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 32 nom. 
Star Ferries, 150 b; 149/150 sa. 
Yaumati Ferries, 162 b; 164 s; 163 sa. 


China Lights (F. Pd.) Ex. Div., 18.10 b; 


18.20 s; 18.10/20/10/20 sa. 
China Lights (Partly Pd.) Ex. Div., 15 b; 
- 15.20 8s; 15/15.50 sa. 
H.K. Electrics, 38% b; 39 s; 38% sa. 
Macao Electrics, 12.30 b. 
Sandakan Lights, Ex. Div., 9% nom. 
Telephones, 31% b; 31% s; 31% sa. 


Industrials 


Cements, 3914, b; 40 s; 39% sa. 
H.K. Ropes, 19.40 s; 19 sa. 
Metal Industries, 1.775 nom. 
Amoy Canning, 30% s. 


Shanghai Gas, 


Stores 


Dairy Farm (Old), 24.30 b; 24.70 s; 24% sa. 
Dairy Farms (Rights), 15% b; 15.70/.60 sa. 
Watsons (Old), 18.30 b; 18.60 s. 
Watsons (New), 17.90 nom. : 
L. Crawfords, 27.30 s. 
Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 32% nom. 
Sinceres, 2.60 nom. 

China Emporium, 9.40 nom. 

Sun Co., Ltd., 1.60 nom. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 152 b. 

Wing On (HK), 53 nom. 


Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 16.70 b. 
International Films, 35c nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 4.55 nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 3 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 15 nom. | 
Marsman Investments, 6/- nom. 
Marsman (H.K.), 65 nom. 
Yangtsze Finance, 5.90 b; 6 s. 
Allied Investors, 4.35 b; 4.40 s; 4.3875 sa. 


Cottons 


Ewos, 1 s. i 
Textile Corp., 6.70 b; 6.85 s. 


Nanyang Mill, 9% sa. 


Rubber 


Amalgamated Rubber, 1.475 b; 1% s; 1.45/ 


.475/.45/% sa. 
Angio-Dutch, 1.10 b. 
Anglo-Java, 5c nom. 
Ayer Tawah, 3.20 b. 
Java-Consolidated Ex. Div., 30c nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 16c nom.. 
Langkat, 95c b 


Sa. 


proval of the Bank. A 


Rubber Trust, 2.30 b; 2.325 s; 2.20/.35/.30 


FAR EASTERN 


REVIEW 


Shanghai Kelantan, 80c b. . 
Shanghai Sumatra, 2.35 nom. 
Sungala, 3.20 nom. 

Ziangbe Rubber Ex. Div., 2 nom, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
CONTROL IN KOREA 


The current regulations and condi- 
tions governing all foreign exchange 
transactions in Korea as informed by 
the Korean Consulate in HK are as 
follows: 


The unit of Korean currency is the 
Hwan and the official exchange rate is 
180 Hwan to one US Dollar. Foreign 
exchange transactions are subject to 
control administered by the Ministry 
of Finance and the Bank of Korea. 


~The Bank of Korea (the Bank) is the 


only bank which is authorised’ to 
handle transactions in foreign ex-, 
change. Spot operations are permit- 
ted in United States dollars, pound 
sterling and Hongkong dollars. For- | 
ward operations are not permitted. It — 
is ‘not necessary to surrender foreign 
exchange acquired by residents, but 
such holdings must be deposited with 
the Bank in a foreign currency account — 
in the name of the applicant. 


Foreign Currency Accounts—These 
accounts are of three types: General, 
Export and Special. (1) General Ac- 
counts may be opened by foreign diplo- 
matic personnel, foreign members of 
the United Nations Commission in. 
Korea and foreign members of certain 
other official organisations. 
balances are freely transferable and ex- 
change cofitrol approval for all credit. 
entries in the account is not necessary. 
(2) Export Accounts are maintained 
by authorised firms directly engaged in 
the export-import business. Proceeds. 
of exports and services, exchange ac- 
quired at auction and by loan are per- 
mitted for credit entries to this account. 
The balances may be debited to pay the 
value of imports and other incidental 
expenses or to sell to the Bank. Trans- 
fers between the accounts or to a 
general account in the same currency © 
may be made subject to the prior ap- | 

certain per- 
centage of foreign exchange so credited 
is authorised as an export bonus or re- 
tention fund varying from 15% to 50% 
of the value of the export. These funds 
may be used to import commodities on 
a special list, not permitted under the 
regular allocation. The credit balance 
must be used within 90 days from the | 
date of credit entry, but the export © 
bonus portion may be used through the © 
end of the prevailing fiscal year. (3) © 
Special Accounts. may be opened by re- 
sidents and non-residents not authorised | 
to open a general account or an ex- | 
port account. The balance may be 
used for sale to the Bank or for pur- | 
poses authorised by the Government. 
Transfers between the accounts or to | 
a general account or an export account | 
in the same currency may be made with 
the prior approval of the Bank. 


The | 
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Exports and Imports——-Licences are 
required for all exports from Korea 
and these may be granted provided 
full payment has been made in ad- 
vance or a prime bankers irrevocable 
credit has been’ established. Barter 
trade exports may be licensed on the 
basis of irrevocable credit. The pro- 
ceeds of all exports must be credited 
to an export account with the Bank 
in the name of the _ exporters. All 
imports to Korea outside the Aid Pro- 
gramme require import licences. The 
application for an import license must 
be accompanied by a statement from 
the Bank confirming that the full for- 
eign currency amount is on deposit in 
the applicant’s export account. One 
of the provisions is that goods of a 
certain minimum value, currently 
$10,000 per annum, be exported by 
the firm. Remittances abroad for pur- 


- poses other than the payment of im- 


ports is subject to 
Ministry of Finance. 


Foreign exchange for the payment of 
imports is acquired from three sources: 
(1) proceeds of exports, (2) transfers 
from special accounts or other export 


approval of the 


 aeeounts and (3) special dollar loans. 


The amount of exchange made avail- 


- able under this system is determined 
monthly by the Ministry 


of Finance. 
Allocation is then made by the Minis- 


try of Commerce and Industry to the 


following groups: 


(1) 


exporters, on 


the basis of foreign exchange earned 
by exports during a specified period, 


(2) suppliers of goods or services to 


|| the UN Forces and (3) certain firms 


which will utilize the exchange to ob- 


Travel—An entry permit issued by 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs is 


- necessary and must be applied for by 
_ the prospective 
_ Korean embassy or consulate. Tourists 


traveller through a 


are not permited to enter at present. 


There is no limit on the amount of 
letters of credit or travellers cheques 
_ or actual currency which travellers may 
_earry into Korea, but travellers from 
abroad are required _ to 
_ foreign exchange in their possession at 
the time of 
rrency Korea, travellers are allowed to take 
unutilised foreign exchange with them. 


declare the 


entry. Upon leaving 


FOA Transaction s—Procure- 


ment under the FOA Aid Programme is 
handled quite differently from the re- 
gular import procedure. 
of recommendations from Korea, Pro- 
eurement Authorisations (P/A’s) 
particular categories 
_ services are issued by FOA, Washing- 
ton. 
igh the modities is done through (1) commer- 
cial procurement, 
by re- | either private accounts or ROK Gov- 
ernment accounts, 


On the basis 


for 
of goods or for 


The importation of these com- 


which may be for 


(2) - US: Geov- 
ernment procurement agencies or (3) 
special procurement. Commercial pro- 
curement for private accounts may in 


turn be handled on a competitive bid- 
ding basis or by the allocation of dol- 


lars to designated end-users. Under 
the FOA Programme there is no re- 


\ 


quirement for the registration of im- 
porters. Any person, Korean or for- 
eigner, may participate. In the case 
of competitive bidding, importers sub- 
mit sealed bids indicating the dollar 
amount bid for and the rate offered. 
No details as to the commodity to be 
procured are required, but importers 
must submit with each bid a certified 
cheque in the amount of ten (10) 
hwan for each dollar bid. The dollars 


are then allocated in accordance with 


the rates offered, starting with the 
highest. Successful bidders then ap- 
ply for a sub-authorisation (S/A). The 
S/A is authority to use the dollars and 
also serves as an import licence. Ap- 
plications for S/A’s must be accom- 
panied by a firm offer from the sup- 
plier and a certified cheque amounting 
to 25% of the hwan equivalent of the 
dollar amount at the bid rate, less the 
10 hwan per dollar bid deposit. Within 
ten days from the issuance of the S/A 
the importer must apply for a letter 
of credit, at which time national bonds 
in the amount of ten (10) hwan per 
dollar must be purchased. The _ re- 
maining 75% of the cost of the com- 
modity need not be paid until arrival 
of the merchandise. 


If a commodity is to be used by one 
particular firm or buying association, 
the so-called designated end-user, the 
dollars are allocated by the Office of 
Planning at a specified rate. The 
end-user must then apply to the Bank 
for the S/A in the usual manner, and 
pay a 15% margin instead of 25%. For 
commodities to be imported for use or 
distribution by Government agencies or 
corporations, the Office of Procurement 
makes a public announcement request- 
ing tenders for the particular com- 
modity. The determination of the 
successful bidder and issuance of the 
S/A is done by the Office of Procure- 
ment. U.S. Government agency pro- 
curement is handled in Washington 
and is generally used only if the 
commodity cannot readily ob- 
tained through commercial procure- 
ment: Special procurement is limited 
to particular projects, such as the con- 


struction of a power plant, where the 


contractor does his own procurement. 


HONGKONG AND FAR 
EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


Trading in the local commodity 
market last week was brisk and prices 
of popular items remained _ steady. 
Korea displayed more _ interest in 
various items 
US$2 million for essential suppiies; 
Japan continued to procure sesaine, 
beans and scrap iron but China and 
Taiwan circulated more enquiries than 
orders. Trade with the Philippines, 
Malaya and Burma showed some im- 
provement but 
and Thailand remained slow. Metals 
and China produce maintained strong 
local and export demand; _ industrial 
chemicals and: paper slowed down; 


after the allocation of. 


exports to Indonesia | 


839° 


pharmaceuticals attracted more en- 
quiries than orders; while cotton yarn 
and cotton piece goods remained weak. 


Trade with China and Taiwan: China 
shipped to HK more minerals, agricul- 
tural staples and light industrial pro- 
ducts. China’s interest in the _ local 
market was centered on chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals. Taiwan offered coal 
dust to HK at HK$56_ per metric ton 
fob Keelung. Both China and Taiwan 
are anxious to sell more exports to HK 
while restricting their imports from 
HK to only essential supplies. 


Exports to Korea: The highest bid 
for the US$2 million emergency alloca- 
tions was 517 Hwan to $1. These. 
allocations were earmarked for the im- 
ports of cotton yarn, staple fibres, arti- 
ficial silk, woollen yarn and other 
essential supplies. 

Trade with Indonesia: Indonesia’s 
relaxation of import controls on cotton 
piecegoods was only applicable to im- 


ports from Singapore and. did not in- 


clude those from HK. Indonesia’s offer 
to import more from HK on long credit 
terms attracted only a few shipments 
as most of the HK manufacturers and 
exporters were not interested in it. 


Trade with Thailand: Business with 
Thailand remained slow. Orders from 
Bangkok covered only gunny bags and 
few selective items of metals. The 
Thai-Japanese trade agreement recent- 
ly signed in Tokyo calls for the exports 
of rice, maize, timber, rubber, — sticklac, 
salt and soyabeans from Thailand and 
cottcn goods, chemicals, textiles, ma- 
chinery and construction materials from 
Japan. | 

Trade with Burma: More orders ar- 
rived from Burma for foodstuffs, cotton 
yarn, bed spread, towels, and other HK 
manufactures. 
little China produce and Japanese 
products through HK as the result of 
her direct trade with these two coun- 
tries. During his recent visit to Peking, 
Burma’s Prime Minister U Nu and 
China’s Chou En-lai agreed to exchange 
Burmese rice for Chinese industrial 
equipment. 


‘ Exports to USA: HK can now export 


bona fide gifts to America under “Gift 
Plan” Comprehensive Certificates of 
Origin. However, the new arrangement 
covers only local products permitted to 
enter the US under the Foreign Assets 
Control Regulations of the US Treasury 


- Department and purchased from shops 


or factories eligible for’ Tourist Certi- 
ficates. The total value of goods sent 
under each certificate must not exceed 
HK$500 and must be all bought from 
one approved shop or factory. 


Exports to South Africa: All goods 
exported from HK _ to South Africa 


(including HK products already cover-— 


ed by Imperial Preference Certificates) 
must now be covered by HK Govern- 
ment Certificates of Origin. 


Commodity Markets 


Metals: Strong export and local de- 
mand stimulated galvanized iron sheet, 


Burma bought very 
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mild steel plate, tinplate waste waste, 
aluminium sheets, galvanized and un- 
galvanized iron wires, wire rod, struc- 
tural steels and scrap iron to new high. 
Korea bought steel wire rope and mild 
steel angular bars; Thailand was in- 
terested in mild steel plate, ungal- 
vanized iron wire and mild steel round 
bars; Indonesia purchased Chinese 
iron wire nails; while ‘ local factories 
provided strong demand for blackplate 
waste waste, tinplate waste waste, zinc 
sheet, mild steel round bars and mild 
steel flat bars. Japan’s interest in 
scrap iron remained keen. 


China Produce: The flow of China 
produce from the Mainland gathered 
momentum. Stock of menthol crystal, 
however, remained low and under con- 
stant export demand, spot goods im- 
proved from $36.30 to $39 per pound. 
Despite slight drops in the London 
market, woodoil in the local market 
commanded strong prices ($131 per 
picul in bulk) on the strength of steady 
demand from Japan, Taiwan and local 
factories. C & F Japan quotations 
rose from £138 to £140 per ton. 
Sesame of Thai origin improved to 
$101.50 ‘per picul, spot cargo under 
strong demand from Japan. Chinese 
manganese ore was Offered at $450 per 
metric ton, cif HK for qualities below 
60%; $500 for 60% to 65%; $550 for 
65% to 70%; and $600 for 70% to 
Hunan graphite was quoted at 
$115 per metric ton. After a period 
of suspended supply, Tsingtao ground- 
nut kernel was offered at $85 per picul 
for 2-week forward. Raw silk attract- 
ed orders from Egypt. Shanghai A 
grade registered $3,380 per picul which 
was $20 lower than previous offers due 
to the competition of Japanese pro- 
ducts. Citronella oil gained again on 
higher indents from Taiwan; cassia 
lignea improved on the strength of 


strong demand from India, Japan and 


Korea; but soya bean dropped from 
$47 to $41 per picul due to heavy 
arrivals from Dairen. Dried chilli de- 
clined from $146 to $139 _ per picul. 
The low prices of feathers attracted 


~ orders from Scandinavian countries and 


shipments were made at 43d per pound 
cif. Japan was also interested in 
fluorspar, hemp seed, green peas, red 
beans and linen waste; Europe in 
human hair and aniseed star; Taiwan in 
castor oil; Thailand in gypsum and 
India in dried chilli. Rice bran, maize, 
grcundnut kernel, green peas, red beans 


and soya beans enjoyed good local de- 
mand. 


Paper: Due to the increased cost of 
paper pulp as well as active world de- 
mand, indents from Europe. climbed 
up. Japanese products also advanced. 
British art printing gained as much as 
£8 per ton while American and Chinese 
indents remained firm. The advanced 
indents stimulated prices of newsprints, 


printing paper, M.G. white sulphite, 
bond and cigarette paper which were 


popular; but failed to improve other 
items which lacked export demand. 
Items wanted by Korean traders in- 


the prices of popular items 


cluded newsprint in reels, M.G. white 
sulphite, unglazed ribbed kraft, 
cigarette paper, art printing, poster, and 
woodfree printing. Popular items which 
enjoyed limited local demand were 
newsprint in reels and. in reams, art 
printing, cellophane, strawboard, bond 
and greaseproof. 


Industrial Chemicals: Increased num- 
ber of inquiries from Korea stimulated 
and en- 
couraged speculative buying. Shellac 
and gum arabic improved on increased 
indents; sodium hydrosulphite, potas- 
sium ferrocyanide, potassium bichro- 
mate and glycerine of origins other 
than Chinese, registered gains on en- 
quiries and orders from China and 
Korea. China was interested in sodium 
nitrite, potassium ferrocyanide, potas- 
sium bichromate, gum arabic and tan- 
ning extract while Korea was keen in 
soda ash, red phosphorus, chlorate of 
potash, industrial tallow, . rosin, 
glycerine, shellac, sodium sulphide and 
sedium nitrite. 


Pharmaceuticals: China circulated 
more inquiries than orders for various 
popular items. Orders from Korea and 
Taiwan kept the prices firm. However, 
only sulphonamides and aspirin powder 
registered gains; the former stimulated 
by speculative buying and the latter 
on account of low stock. Dihydrostrep- 
tomycin remained popular with Taiwan, 
China and Korea but selling pressure 
depressed the price to about $1 per 
vial. China was also interested in 
isoniazid and saccharum lactose; Korea 
in nydrazid tablets; and Taiwan 


in 
aminophylline, phenacetin powder, 
calci-ostelin ampoule, santonin crystal 


and pitutary extract. 


Rice, Flour, and Sugar: Possible re- 
plenishment difficulties stimulated 
prices of commercial rice but abundant 
supply from government’ stocks and 
large quantities of Chinese whole rice 
available in Macao’ kept quotations 
down. During the week, government 
rice sold by previous tenders and 
broken rice and glutinous rice of the 
commercial stocks reported gains while 
Thai whole rice, New Territory and 
Indochinese rice registered declines. 
Firm indents maintained flour prices 
at steady level, but sluggish export de- 
mand curbed the volume of the busi- 
ness. American flour which was in low 
stock enjoyed steady local demand. 
Prices of sugar which declined under 


the weight of heavy arrivals later firm- 


ed on the strength of enquiries from 
Korea. 


Cotton Yarn & Piece Goods: Trading 
of yarns and piece goods remained 
sluggish throughout the week. How- 
ever, despite light trading, enquiries 
received from Korea towards the end 
of the period indicated that the buying 
interest from Seoul will improve in the 
near future. 


high as compared with the market 
sentiment. This was due to the pos- 
sible curtailment of supply from Japan 
during the next two months. 


epart of the season gave 


Indent prices of Japanese | 
-eotton yarn and piecegoods were rather 
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Hongkong’s Industrial Output: The 
12th Exhibition of Hongkong Products 
which opened last week attracted a 
total of more than 200,000 people 
during the first four days. The 
Governor of HK pointed out in his 
cpening speech that the exports of 
local products which accounted for over 
25% of HK’s total exports in 1953 im- 
proved to over 30% in 1954. The 10 
trawlers (costing $3.2 million in total) 
built for Korea by the Cheoy Lee Ship- 
yard in Ngauchiwan, Kowloon, will ‘be 
ready for delivery next month. These 
vessels were built according to plans 
and specifications approved by the 
Korean Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry and the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency to provide a 
nucleus of a fleet of off-shore craft to 
help rebuild Korea’s fishing fleet. The 
construction of these vessels was super- 
vised by the HK Marine Department. 


Japanese Rice Situation 
A normal yield, if based on the 1952 


harvest of 12.4 million metric tons of | 


paddy, now is expected for the 1954 
rice crop in Japan. 
warmth and sunshine in the earlier 
rise to less 
optimistic estimates. Japan also ex- 


pects to reduce annual cereal imports | 
considerably. Thus rice imports would © 


fall by one-third to about 1 million 
tons, which represents only half the 2 


million tons of wheat and barley which © 
Japan plans to import. Comparative | 


figures for postwar years: 


Lack of sufficient — 


Wheat, 
Rice wheat 
Years (milled) flour, Total 
and barley 
Million metric tons 
1948-50 average 0.3 1.8 2.1 
0.8 2.6 3.4 
1.0 2:5 3.5 
3.5 
1955+ 1.0 2.0 3.0 
* Unofficial estimate. 
+ Planned. 3 
Rubber Estates Output 
A. R. Burkill & Sons (Hongkong) 


Ltd., General Managers of AMALGA- 
MATED RUBBER ESTATES LTD. 
announced that the output from the 
Estates for the month of November 
1954 amounted to 621,919 lbs. The 


output for five months, July/November 


2) 
mh 
=] 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas: 
The Far Eastern Economic Review is: 
published weekly and printed in Hongkong: 
ey the Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, « 


* * * 


$93 or £6.0.0-or US$16.- 


a 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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| 1954 totalled 2,903,074 lbs. 
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(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 


Capital: -Frs. 2,000,000,000.— SAIGON, HAIPHONG, MANILA, 
Head Office: 96, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. _ JESSELTON, SANDAKAN, LABUAN. : 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES 


‘FRANCE Marseille 
VIETNAM Saigon, Haiphong, Dalat, 
CAMBODIA Battambang, Pnom-Penb 
LAOS Vientiane | 
FRENCH SOMALILAND Djibouti 
TAHITI Papeete 
NEW CALEDONIA ~— Noumea 
NEW HEBRIDES Port-Vila 
ARABIA Jeddah, Alkobar-Dhahran, 
CHINA Shanghai, Tientsin, 
ETHIOPIA Addis-Ababa 
GREAT BRITAIN London 
JAPAN . Tokyo | 
MOROCCO . pict 
SINGAPORE | Singapore — . « British airline, with British Pilots and Main- 
tenance Engineers; and able, as a regional service, 
fs : 4 , to offer low fares with a very high standard of. 


| | and punctuality. 
BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE (South Africa) Ltd. 


Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth 


HONGKONG AGENCY—5, Queen’s Road C. 


Manager: C. Chauvin de Precourt. 


cS Passages, call 56260, 34149, Freight, call $8948 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE(H:K.) LTD.. and major tourist agents. : 
HK-90 


Through the extension of long-term 

* eredit and fiduciary business of 

corporate securities we have 

~ been closely identified with 

the development of Japa- 

nese heavy industries for 
over 


THE: INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 


First in Long-Term. Finance 


Full-Fledged in International Banking | 


Established: -1902 
Marunouchi, Tokyo. 


| 

| 

| SAVE | 
| 
| 
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More Than 5Q YEARS 
EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
SOUTH AFRICA AND y 
It doubles your choice of service 
Accepting Transhi Bills of Lading ‘Choose from either 
thrifty RAINBOW service aboard 
| the same big Super-6 Clipper’ 
Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering With PRESIDENT service, you enjoy all these 
limited attractive passenger accommodation. : luxuries: Pan Am’s famous Sleeperette* seats. 


To Superb meals, bar service, vintage wines, cour- 
‘SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI ous cabin 
AND PALEMBANG 


Regular Monthly Sailings 


With RAINBOW service, you enjoy the finest 


To “ig in tourist travel! Big, comfortable reclining 
SINGAPORE AND INDON ESIA (JAVA seats, delicious meals at no extra charge, 
NORTHCOAST PORTS AND courteous cabin attendants. 
| MACASSAR) | 
a iid Now on Super-6 Clippers to Beirut, Rome and Paris, 
/“TITLUW AH” end 10 of On double-decked “Strato” Clippers to the 
To oT U.S.A. from Manila. 
| _ For reservations, call your Travel Agent 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALI) 1 Alexandra House, Phone 37031, ede Heng 
pecial Ho ares Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, | 
and strongroom compartments available °Trade-Merks, Pen Americen Vorid Airways, 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports = 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES = 
A4., 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, | PAN AM. El R. lf CAN a 


Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD F #. S. Now—fly The Rainbow Round the World for only $1366.60 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


Agents fer: 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


RAVEL 
a 
+ 
| 
iS 
| 
; 
¥ 
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LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


BUILDING 
HONG KONG 


P.O. Box No. 36 _ Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


* || 24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO ~NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 


* Businees temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. | 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver. 


Established 1832 
FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREE1, 
HONG KONG | 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport | 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 


The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

- Royal Mail Lines Limited 
Prince Line Limited 
Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Aliiance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

- The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


| 
> 
JARDINE, MATHESON 
» it & CO., LTD. 
- | | 
| 
ys, bate. 
Vow York, | 
366.60 | 
| 
| | 


No, 26 


Pedder Building. 


A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
*MS. “ANNA MAERSK” In Port Buoy A-1 
M.S. “JEPPESEN MAERSK’’ .... .... Jan. 17 


* Calling Vancouver 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “CORNELIUS MAERSK” In Port Buoy A-2 
MS. “OLGA .... ..-. Jan. 6 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 


M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” .... .... Jen, 7 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... .... Feb. 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
MS. “BLLEN .... Dec. 28 


M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” .... .... ... Jan. 2 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Tel: 36066-9. 
Chinese Freight Booking Office | 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel, 20361. 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other. ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


In Port Buoy A-4 | 


| 


The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


T 
Authorized Capital: _.............. HK$96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: .. HK$48,198,000.- 
Paid-up Capital: HK$24,096,000.- Cap 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ... HK$24,096,000.- |]. Re 
BRANCHES 
INDIA 
| | B. 7 
89 Branches established in all the important places. eg 
PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA 
Karachi Pondicherry 
CEY 
BURMA MALAYA CBr 
Akyab Penang 
Bassein Singapore 
Moulmein | | | 
Mandalay 
Rangoon 
np 
LONDON: 
L 


15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


The Bank is equipped with modern 
airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 1 
and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
according to requirements. 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service 
for Foreign Banking and Exchange ll seme 
over the world in cooperation with first- | eee 
class Bankes, Sails 


4 Queen’s Road 
Hong Kong D. P. SARIN 
Tel. 36071-2-3 Manager. 
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